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RESTORATION OF A PARISH REGISTER: 
MUSBURY, CO. DEVON. 

It is extremely gratifying to record the recent 
restoration to lawful custody of a register of 
exceptional value and interest which had been 
long missing from the parish chest. The earliest 
existing register of the parish of Musbury, a 
coverless volume of nineteen leaves of parchment 
(measuring nearly 144 in. by 5 in.) roughly stitched 
together, containing entries of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials from May, 1622, to September, 1653, 
was received by the Rev. Horace W. Thrupp, 
M.A., rector of Musbury, on October 8 last. Mr. 
Thrupp, who can only conjecture the manner of 
its discovery, prefers, for reasons of his own, not to 
eae the name of the person who, unknowingly, 

hitherto held possession of the volume, which 
is supposed to have been discovered among papers 
removed from Ashe House, in the said parish of 
Musbary, either shortly before or immediately 
following the death of Sir William Drake, sixth 
and last baronet, which occurred on October 21, 
1733. The register, which has greatly suffered 
from damp, appears to have been lost during the 
incumbency of the Rev. William Salter, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, instituted to the rectory of Mus- 
bury December 24, 1726, whose death and burial 
are thus recorded in Register No. 2, dating from 


September 6, 1653, to 1812, for baptisms; Novem- 
ber 14, 1653, to 1754, for marriages ; and from 
November 13, 1653, to 1812, for burials :— 

** A Register of the Burials A: Dom! 1770, The Rev* 
| M® William Salter Rector of this Parish was buried the 
21st Day of March. He was born Nov" 5% 1696 and died 
the 17" of March 1770,” 

It has been carefully repaired and bound in 
vellum by the kindly attention of George Andrew 
Spottiswoode, Esq., J.P., of London and Chattan 

all, Axminster. The outside cover bears this 
inscription in golden characters: ‘‘ Musbury 
Register. N°T. 1622-1653,” 

The rector is inclined to regard the restored 
register as the first in use at Musbury. The vellum 
leaves, evidently added to from time to time as 
required for use, are rudely stitched together in a 
way which shows that they were not provided at 
one time. Mr. Salter, too, invariably refers to it 
as Register No. 1, thus clearly showing that he 
was unacquainted with the existence of a volume 
of earlier date. The annexed memoranda in bis 
hand relate respectively to the restored volume 


and Register No. 2:— 

“Note, There is an old® register belonging to this 
Parish bearing Date from the Bis Day of April 1622 & 
continued cown to this Time, which by Reason of its 
Size could not be conveniently bound up w* this Volume: 
W™ Salter 

“See this Register continued from this Time in a 
Book provided by the Parisht™ by John Osborneappointed 
parish Register according to the Act pass’d by the 
Usurper Cromwell ap. 1653. and +ince much enlarged at 
their charge & put in proper Order By me William Sal- 
ter Rect.” 

Two entries of baptisms in 1664 and 1667, aleo 
appearing in Register No. 2, find a place on fol. 8 
of the recovered volume, and immediately follow 
the registrations ending September 28, 1653. A 
detached entry at the foot of the same page thus 
records the death and burial of a parishioner’s son 
at Oxford :— 

“ Will’m the scne of Tho Warren Died the thirte’nth 
Day of May one Thousand sixe Hundred seunenty third 
in Exon Collidge and was buried thire in 8’nt Michells 
Church, [The remainder of the entry is illegible. ] 

The entries on p. 9, recording one baptism in 
1666 and five burials in 1668-9, are, with two 
exceptions, found in their proper places in 
Register No. 2. On the back of page numbered 17 
a few miscellaneous entries, having the appearance 
of notes, furnish transcripts of the inscriptions 
formerly existing on tombstones in the floor of the 
church. These memoranda serve a useful end in 
that they preserve the records of inscriptions which 
time and gradual detrition by the nailed shoes of 
rustic worshippers have well-nigh obliterated. The 
last leaf, numbered 18, contains on one side an 
entry of the names of two churchwardens. 

The annexed entries, appearing in this very 
valuable and interesting record, relate to the bap- 
tisms of Elizabeth Drake, afterwards the wife of 
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Sir Winston Churchill, Kot., her famous son the 
first Duke of Marlborough, and his eldest sister 
Arabella Churchill (died 1730), one of the mis- 
tresses of King James IL. when Duke of York, 
and afterwards the wife of Col. Charles Godfrey, 
Master of the Jewel Office :— 

“Elizabeth the daughter of Sut John Drake Knight 
was baptized the [7] day of februarij 1622.” 

“ Arabella the daughter of Mr. Winstone Churche [rest 
torn away] bap the 16 day of March 1648.” 

John the sonne of M® Winston Churshull bap the 26 

ay of May 1650.’ 

It is a noteworthy and somewhat remarkable 
circumstance that entries of the baptisms of John 
Charchill and his sister are also found in the 
register of the neighbouring parish of Axminster 
under the years to which they respectively relate, 
but furnishing dates at variance with those re- 
corded in the restored volume. The entries in the 
Axminster register are in these terms :— 

* Arabella Churchwell daughter of Mt Weston Church- 
well and Elizebeth his wyfe was Baptized In Aish Haule 
the 28" day of ffebruary Anno Dom 1648.” 

**1650. John the sonne of M* Winstone Chu hill was 
Baptized att Ash the 26[?] Daye of Jun in the year of 
our lord god.” 

It would appear that twenty-one registrations 
(including nine burials) relative to the Drake 
family are contained in the recovered volume, 
Register No. 2 furnishing forty-five entries, exclu- 
sive of three marriages in the same family. The 
last entry in Register No. 1 records that “ Mr. 
Math drake parson of musburye [was] buried ye 
8 day Sep 1653.” The second and last reference to 
the Charebill family thus appears in Register No. 1: 

* Dorrite the daughter of Mt Winstone Churshell bap 
the 29 day of december 1652.” 
ee entries following are found *n Register 

0. 2:— 

1653 (11654). Georg the sun of Mr Winstone Church- 
the 29° of feberary and bap the 17 of 

arch. 

“1655. Mary the daughter of Winston Churchill was 
Game Og 10: of July and Baptized the 27" of the same 
month : 

“Charles the sone of M* Winstone Churchwel was 
orne the 2 day of febuary 1656 and bap the 9 day of 
the same febuary 1656.” 

The burial of the above-named Mary Churchill 
is thus recorded in the same register :— 

“ Mary the daughter of M* Winstone Chur’hel buried 
ye 14 day of May 1655.” 

The entry in this restored register, recording 
Marlborough’s baptism on May 26, 1650, while 
negativing the assertion of Anthony Wood and 
others that he was born on Midsummer Day, 1650, 
serves to confirm his own statement that June 6, 
1707, was his fifty-seventh and May 26, 1710, 
his sixtieth birthday (Coxe, ii. 240 ; iii. 192). The 
difference between old and new styles would 
reconcile the last two dates. Lord Churchill, 
quoting “family papers,” gives the birthday as 


May 24 (‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. viii. 492). Collins 
says “‘ seventeen minutes after noon, on May 24,” 
and a horoscope (Egerton MS. 2378) gives the 
date as May 25, at 12.58 p.m. Another hour, it is 
said, must be a mistake, as it would have proved 

his stars to have been unfavourable at Blenheim. 
This note may be fitly concluded with an ex- 
ion of opinion emanating from the rector of 
usbury, who has kindly favoured the writer 
with accurate and carefully prepared tracings 
of the Churchill registrations now for the first time 
printed. Mr. Thrupp is fully persuaded of the 
value attaching to an accurate tracing of a registra- 
tion, and conceives it were highly desirable that 
the custodian of a parish register should, on appli- 
cation, furnish a literary inquirer with a facsimile 
tracing of the required entry in lieu of the cus- 
tomary transcript. In this way the recipient 
learns much from the style of the handwriting 
and ae, and is perhaps in a position to 
decipher that which hopelessly baffles the skill of 

the non-antiquarian custodian of an old register. 

Dayiet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


‘MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY,’ 
(Continued from 8" §, i. 487.) 

I am surprised to find it is so long since I 
wrote my former note on this subject. A promise 
to continue a note made now, is not, I find, worth 
a tithe of what it was twenty-five years ago, when 
I first became a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ In fact, 
I find it discreet now not to make promises of 
this kind. 

It isa most extraordinary thing how men who 
are celebrated go away quietly to die in such abso- 
lute seclusion that no trace whatever of them is to 
be found. Take, for example, the well-known 
William Henry Barber. It is, by the way, some- 
what disingenuous of Mr. Boase to put this name 
in his dictionary without a word of excuse or 
explanation ; all he says is that Barber ceased to 
prictice as a solicitor in 1862, not a word attracting 
attention to the fact that he had searched and was 
unable to find any entry of his death at Somerset 
House, or, in fact, anywhere. It is possible, 
though improbable, he is alive now ; he was only 
born in 1807. The probability appears to be that 
he died about 1862; and it is presumed he must 
have died abroad, most likely in great poverty. 
There are other names in Mr. Boase’s book with- 
out dates of death ; for example, Sir W. A. Con- 
greve, Mrs. Gibbs, the actress, and James Hol- 
land, the artist. Many names have been omitted, 
owing to there being no record of death. In the 
second volume, now printed to letter M, all such 
will be inserted if there is a reasonable probability 
that they are dead. 

Campion (George B. ? name) is said to be 
author of ‘The adventures of a chamois hunter,’ 
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but without any date. None is given either in 
Redgrave’s ‘Dictionary of painters.’ Can this 
work be identified ? 

F,. S. Cary. The art school held by him in 
Bloomsbury was well known for the number of 
ood artists educated there. Its fame was made 
y the founder of it—Sasse, It declined in Cary’s 
time, so many public schools having started, and 
was shut up on his death. 

A feature in Mr. Boase’s notices is that he fre- 
quently gives information never before given in 
similar works, as, for instance, the death of a 
widow or son ; also if anything is called after the 
subject of the notice; so I have to suggest that in 
addition, under the name of Thomas Carlyle, it 
may be noted that a pier at Chelsea has been 
named after him. I have some recollection of a 
story of an autograph collector who hit on the 
expedient of writing te know whether he might 
calla ship the “Thomas Carlyle,” and he thus 
obtained an autograph he had long wanted. Was 
any ship ever so named ? 

Captain Charles Chapman died at Birmingham, 
December 22 (see the Echo of December 30), 1885, 
after Mr. Boase had printed that letter; but I 
should like to note the fact. He wrote a most 
useful and interesting work—by-the-by not in the 
British Museum—entitled ‘ All about ships,’ being 
partly autobiography. 

Can any one say whether the one copy (of the 
10,000 printed) of Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke’s book, 
which Mr. Boase says was deposited at a bank, is 
still there ; or has it also been destroyed ? 

What a curious circumstance that Mr. Cole 
should adopt the name of Calcraft as his stage 
name in 1824, and five years after Calcraft had 
become the common hangman. 

The drawings referred to by E. W. Cooke, R.A., 
of London Bridge, are at the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, where I am sorry to say they have not 
been taken so much care of lately as such valuable 
works should be. Some time ago they were placed 
against a damp wall, and both drawings and 
mounts are crumpled from the effects of this, 

T. P. Cooke has been my stumbling-block, and 
much delayed this note. Mr. Boase omits all 
mention of what eventually became of his bequest 
for “a nautical drama,” and one of our best 
informed writers in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ also seems to have missed seeing the 
reports in the newspapers some years ago, as he 
says that since 1866 “no more has been heard of 
the bequest.” I wished to give the facts autho- 
ritatively, but I must give that up and be satisfied 
for the present with saying that all the facts as to 
the prize T. P. Cooke left for a nautical drama are 
fully recorded in the Chancery proceedings, now 
kept, I believe, at the Record Office. The bequest 
being a failure, was administered cy pres. Mr. 

refers to several portraits, but he does not 


mention a large number in the Print Room of 
the British Museum of this celebrated actor in 
character, in all his parts; they form part of a most 
valuable series of contemporary Juvenile Theatre 
prints, published by W. West, unfortunately very 
incomplete, and probably never likely to be other- 
wise, as these prints were made to be destroyed, and 
were most effectually. They are seldom met with 
now, and if at all there are so many ardent col- 
lectors that they are snapped up at once. 

Under Catherine Ann Crowe, the authoress of 
‘Susan Hopley,’ we have facts and dates about 
her that are not to be found in any other publica- 
tion. Her full name and the dates of her birth 
and death, which defied Dr. Garnett’s researches 
for the ‘Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ are given from 
information obtained from her only son. 

Cushmam should be Cushman. 

Under Charles Dickens it might be mentioned 
that there is a tablet to his memory in Rochester 
Cathedral. 

Under Rev. A. Dyce his splendid bequest to 
South Kensington Museum is not mentioned. 

A very fine ship of the Orient line was named 
after John Elder. She was wrecked in 1892, 

Under Robert Harrild we are told that he > 
served the printing press on which Frankli 
worked in London, and that it is now in the Patent 
Office, Washington. There is also one at the 
Patents Museum, South Kensington. 

I conclude these remarks with Anne Humby, 
the actress, as it gives me an opportunity of again 
pointing out the enormous labour that has been 
devoted to these biographies. Only a 
are we able to get an idea of this from entries s 
as the one under the above name, that she resided 
at Barnes 1854-60 or 1861, and must be dead (she 
was born 1800), but her name cannot be found in 
the Register of Deaths at Somerset House between 
1866 and 1887, Tuomas, 

Clifford's Inn. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
RALEGH. 
(Continued from p. 22.) 

It is impossible to accept the following letter as 
Sir Walter’s. If its contents could be reconciled 
with his persistent denial of the various offences 
which are here confessed, the mention of hischildren 
would be sufficient proof to the contrary, for his 
younger son Oarew was not yet born. It may be 
the work of a “forged accuser bought or sold,”* 
but this does not seem likely. Unless disproved 
at once, it would have saved Attorney-General 
Coke and Chief Justice Popham a world of 
trouble at Ralegh’s trial on Nov. 17, 1603, only 
three and a half months after the alleged date of 
the letter. Whether it can be traced to any other 


* Ralegh’s ‘ Pilgrimage’; Cayley’s * Life,’ ii. 159. 
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of the conspirators with fair probability, [ +car-ely 
feel competent to decide. The only one who does 
not seem excluded by one or other point of the 
internal evidence is George Brooke. The mention 
of the rack, however, is puzzling, for I have found 
no evidence that it was employed in the case of 
any of these political prisoners. According to 
Mr. Jardine,* “between the accession of James 
and the year 1620, three cases only of torture 
appear,” in addition to that of Fawkes. Who is 
Sir Calisthenes Brooke, and who Monsieur de 
Laye? Is this last name possibly a misreading 
for De la Fayla, a friend of Arenbergh 's, intro- 
duced by him to Cobham (Edwards, i. 358) :— 

A L’re supposed to bee written by S* Walter Rawleigh, 
dated the ffirst of August: 1603. 

High and mightie Prince, Obedyence is better then 
Sacriffyce, and Charetye Beleiveth thinges, not Judginge 
a misse; (vertit Amarum in Amorem,) I submitte to 
°F gratious mercye, wishinge that 1 never had lvyed to 
Breath uppon the grounde, flor that I beinge inffected 
w* the gall of Bitternesse, Magus his dissease, extreme, 
was a Thirstye Lande, ty!l I had disgorged my stomache 
of that Blacke swolne venyme, that in the ende Bringeth 
mee, to this open, and dampned Cryme, The Proverbe is 
justlye veriffyed of mee fforffex Cadit cum seceat (sie}t 
ffullonem Butt Religion willeth Christians to fforgive 
it; Att my last beinge uppon the Racke, (my gratious 
Prince) I beinge urged to Confesse the Truth of this 
Bloodye ffacte, 1 had not my Sperittes in that fframe, 
nor my Conscyence moved w" the true Sorrowe of this my 
Crime, as nowe it is, w°® I Beseech ffirat god to fforgive 
it, And, that y* Matie would lett mee have the just Re- 
warde ffor this my haynous Cryme, Butt not to linger in 
this lyfe any longer: : 

I doe Confesse that I was allwayes an hinderance to 
the Publication of the Right that belonged to yo" Birth, 
Butt sought by sinister and Machivillian pollecye, both 
w Purse, and Countenaunce to Roote out, and dis- 
member all that were Agents and wellwillers to yo" 
Royall Matie And the maine Piller of Essex overthrowe 
And where it was layde to my charge that I Receyved 
L’res ffrom the Duke of Austria, ffor the puttinge of 
yo" grace awaye, true it was, And after that, my Lord 
Cob Receyved the lyke, and procured mee in the 
Acc’on, And for any that was acquainted w** it, more 
then I have Revealed, I knowe none, Butt S* Calisthenes 
Brooke, whom through my madnes I had ffurgotten, As 
for my Lord Cicell, I durst never give him any Light of 
my intention, I crave and humblve Beseech yor ~~ 
to lett mee bee putt to death, ffor that I am’e so hate 
of the Com’unaltye, All that I crave of yo" Grace ; is to be 
good to my wyfe and Children, And that I maye no 
more goe to the Racke, ffor I have, and will willinglye 
disclose, whatsoever I cann, that maye bee hurteffull to 
yo" grace, or to this Lande: 

My late L’res sent to yo" Ma _ conscerninge Mouns™ 
de age, was of my Lord Graye, his sendinge, and 
Convayed by Wattson, to the Brp of London his Chap- 
leyne ; I loath my Lyfe, yett desier of god, that yor 


grace maye fllourishe uppon earth lyke the Olyve Tree; | 


* «Life and Correspondence of Francis Bacon P (J. F. 
Foard), 1861, p. 562. 


and may rest in that happie eternitye ffur ever; ffrom 
the Tower this flirst of August: 1603. 
C. Dexpgs. 


hton, 
ae (To be continued.) 


Seraru.—In the “ Errata and Addenda” to the 
second edition of his ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ 
Prof. Skeat departs from his previous acceptance of 
the signification of this word proposed by Gesenius, 
and adopts the view expressed by Prof. Cheyne in 
his work on ‘The Prophecies of Isaiah,’ that it is 
connected with the serpentine form of lightning, 
and this chiefly because the same word is taken to 
mean fiery serpent in Numbers xxi. 8. It is 
possible, however, that the identity is accidental, 
for all languages have words which are identical in 
form but very different in origin and signification. 
But what I wish to call attention to is that it does 
not appear at all certain that the Hebrew word as 
used in Numbers includes the meaning of ser- 
pent. In Numbers xxi. 6 the ordinary word for 
serpent (¢/M)) is joined with it ; in verse 8, that 
word may be understood or have been omitted in 
transcription. In verse 9 we are told that Moses 
obeyed the command by making a serpent—the 
ordinary word Nachash (t’7})—of brass, a word 
resembling the other in Hebrew and by which the 
brazen serpent was called in the time of Hezekiah, 
who destroyed it. Also in the book of Deuteronomy 
(viii. 15) the word seraph occurs, and is applied to 
the serpents in the wilderness, but apparently as 
an epithet, the word for serpent being joined with 
it, so that its own meaning seems to be confined 
to that of “ burning ” or “ burning ones.” 

In Isaiah vi. it is difficult not to feel that angelic 
beings are intended by the seraphim, or to connect 
them with the serpentine form of lightning, though 
probably dazzling brightness, and the appearance 
of lightning in that sense is intended. The word 
seraph is found in two other places in Isaiab, and 
there, as in the sages in Numbers and 
Deuteronomy referred to above, it may be con- 
nected with serpents. But in these it does not 
stand alone. In Isaiah xiv. 29 (Prof. Cheyne by 
a slip or misprint gives the reference to xvi. 29) 
the original of the last clause means his fruit shall 
be a fiery one (seraph), a flying one, and serpent is 
supplied from what goes before. Similarly in 
Isaiah xxx. 6 the words, as they stand, correspond 
to “the viper and the fiery [seraph] flying one,” 
so that here, again, if serpent be intended, it is 


rather supplied than expressed. Gesenius remarks 
that though he at one time favoured the conjecture 
of the identity of the word for burning (serpent) 
and serapb, he afterwards came to the conclusion 


t Query? Tie word appears to be “extren.” 

} Should be secat or secet. I have not been able to 
trace this proverb. It is literally, “The scissors fall 
into disgrace] when they cut the fuller"’; akin to our | 
* It is dangerous playing with edged tools.” , 


that it must be rejected. Prof. Cheyne closes his 
remarks by saying that he “cannot agree with 
Count Baudissin that the coincidence of the 


| heavenly seraphim with ‘the eerpents’ is acci- 
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dental.” Perhaps we may be permitted to hold a 
different opinion. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Apranam Darsy, THE Inventor.—The fol- 
lowing MS. account of my ancestor Abraham 
Darby and of the early history of his — is, I 
think, deserving of a place in‘N.&Q.’ It has 
never before been printed, and will add a little to 
the account appearing in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ It is styled “Some Accounts 
of the Family of the Darbys, being what Hannah 
Rose has heard her parents John and Grace 
Thomas say concerning them.” 


* John Darby was a farmer and lived at a house called 
the Wren’s Nest, near Dudley, in Worcestershire ; had, 
by his first wife, one son and one daughter named Abra- 
ham and Esther, By his second no child. He put his 
son apprentice to Jonathan Freeth malt mill maker at 
Birmingham, and while he was there the said A. D., and 
one or two of his master’s sons, had a gift in the Ministry 

i.¢., became ministers in the Society of Friends]. I think 
have heard that there were four in the same shop, that 
worked together, all public ; and used to sit together one 
evening in the week. After he was out of his time he 
married M Serjeant, [She was eldest daughter of 
Thomas and El'en Serjeant, sometime of Fulford Heath, 
in Solihull, where she was born 28 xii, 1677; the 
marriage took place at the Friends’ Meeting House at 
Birmingham, 18 vii., 1699.] Her parents were white- 
ners of wick yarn, and by some accident she fell into 
the Furnace, when it was boiling ; and, when taken out 
they thought her dead, or near it. They laid her on the 
hearth before the fire, and she began to come to herself, 
and after some time told how it was with her at the 
time that she was in appearance dead. She thought 
there came two angelsall in white, and took her to a very 
fine place, finer than she had ever seen in this World, and 
she desired to stay there, it was such a glorious place. 
Bat they told her she must return to the world again, 
and if she lived a sober religious life till the end of her 
time she might come there again. She had two uncles, 
Moses and Joshua Serjeant, both public Friends, Before 
this accident she was a very strong, hearty young woman, 
but after, when she was married, was troubled with an 
asthmatic complaint, and if her husband was from home, 
would sit up all night, and sleep by the fire. A. D., after 
his marriage, went to settle at Bristol, at the malt mill 
business. They had eight daughters, Mary, Ann, Hannah, 
Sarah, two Esthers, Septima, cannot tell the name of the 
other. Mary, when about nineteen years of age, married 
Richard Ford; Ann married John Hawkins; Hannah 
lived to woman’s estate and died of small-pox, Sarah 
lived till she was about fourteen or fifteen years, and 
then died. The rest died young. While A. D. was at 
Bristol he went over to Holland and hired some Dutch- 
men and set up the brass works at Baptist Mills, His 
tners were Edward Lloyd, Benjamin Cool, Arthur 
homas, and John Andrew. A. D., who was the acting 
man, began in 1706. After some time, he had a mind to 
set the Dutchmen to try and cast iron pots in sand. 
They tried several times, but could not do it, so he was at 
great loss paying wages, &c., for nothing. At length John 
Thomas, my father, then a young man who came on trial, 
to learn the trade of malt mill making, seeing the 
Dutchmen try, and could not bring it to perfection, 
asked his master to let him try. So with his leave, he 
did it ; and afterwards his master and he were bound in 
articles, in the year 1707, that John Thomas should be 


bound to work at that business, and keep it a secret, and 
not teach anybody else for three yoars. They were so- 
rivate as to stop the keyhole. After a few years, A. 
arby wanting to enlarge the brassworke, and his 
partners not being willing, he drew his share aut of it, 
and hearing of an ironwork at Coalbrookdale, in Shrop- 
shire, he went and settled there about the year 1709 or 
1710; but there not being a house suitable for his family, 
he took part of a large house called — Court for- 
merly belonging to Esquire Brook, who was lord of the 
manor and owner of all Madeley parish except two little 
farms...... A. D. had four sons born there, Abraham, 
Edmund, John, and another, name forgot, [It was Ser- 
jeant,] The two last died young. The house above 
named being more than a mile from Coalbrookdale, and 
there being but three houses in that place [it is a town 
now },and one of them belonging to Lawrence Wellington 
gonsee e began to build himself a house in the year 1715 
_— was Dale House, still standing); but he did not 
ive to see it quite finished ; he likewise builded another 
blast furnace below the old one, and an air-furnace, with 
two dwelling-houses over, and sent for his father and 
mother won Jobn and Joan Darby to live in one 
of them. She was blind, yet could do many things about 
the house and epin very good cloth. She died there, but 
John, after the death of his wife, went to live with his 
daughter Esther, who was married to Anthony Parker, 
a sober, honest man, a farmer......Before they came to 
that farm they lived at Dawley, and there was a dis- 
pute about a road, which a neighbour of theirs claimed 
aright to. He was a farmer,and A, D. had a gang of 
horses to carry iron-stone that went that way; and one 
day the man fell into a passion and said he wished he 
might ‘never speak more if the Quaker’s horses should 
go through his ground,’ and he never did speak more, 
although he lived several years after...... hen A, D. 
first came to the Dale he had his brother-in-law Thomas 
who married Mary Darby's sister, Hannah, to be 
a clerk under him ; he proved a very bad man, borrowed 
money in A. D.’s name and my father was cheated as 
well as some others by him. Richard Ford, being a clerk 
and marrying A. D.'s daughter, and buying a share in 
the works, got Anthony Parker to turn him out. He 
after went to America, set up ironworks there, and called 
them Coalbrookdale, but did not behave himeelf there. 
When A. D. first came to the Dale he and my father used 
to go once a month to Newport and meet William Os- 
borne from Wolverhampton, and held meetings near an 
inn—I think it was the Swan—and many of the in- 
habitants would come and behave sober and attentive. 
The last meeting that he was at, wasin the new house 
at Coalbrookdale ; it was not quite finished, and so not 
inhabited; it was held in the room called the best parlour, 
and he was greatly favoured in prayer. My father and 
mother said they ‘never heard him so fine before,’ but 
he was too ill to sit the meeting out, and did not live 
long after. He died at Madeley Court, and was brought 
to the new house to be buried from there at Broseley.” 
Abraham Darby, the inventor—there have been 
nine Abraham Darbys in all—was, as above stated, 
the only son of John Darby by his first wife Aon 
Baylis, whom he married 16 ii, 1676. John 
Darby was second son of another John Darby, of 
the parish of Sedgley, co. Stafford—where he was 
born in 1649—by Margaret his wife. John Darby 
the elder, together with his three sons, Edward, 
John, and Thomas, were all members of the 
Society of Friends in 1670. 
C. E. 


Eden Bridge. 
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“ Bacoaae.y.”—Only two quotations are given 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ for this uncom- 
mon word, they are dated 1573 and 1583. Adam 
Littleton, however, nearly a hundred years later, 
uses the word in his ‘ Latine Dictionary,’ 1678. 
He has : “ Flirt or jilly flirt, a baggagely woman. 
Scortillum.” F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Water Scotr ayp Arrosto,—Scott’s 
lines, “‘ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife,” &c., 
have been on the carpet of ‘N. & Q.’ more than 
once during the last few years. The following 

which I have lately met with in Ariosto, 
may interest those of your readers who may be un- 
uainted with it. Ariosto was a favourite poet 
of Sir Walter’s, and it is possible that Scott may 
have had the Italian poet’s lines more or less con- 
sciously in his mind when writing his own noble 
quatrain. The reference is to Melissa, Atlantes, 
and Ruggiero. (It may be called a reversed 
parallelism) :— 
Ella non gli era facile, e talmente 
Fattane cieca di soveichio amore 
Che, come facea Atlante, solamente 
A dargli vita avesse posto il core. 
Quel piuttosto volea che lungamente 
Vivesse senza fama e eenza onore 
Che con tutta la lode che sia al mondo 
Mancasse un anno al suo viver giocondo. 
* Orlando Furioso,’ canto vii. 43, 


JonatTaan Bovcuier. 


A Curiovs Toms.—In the flower garden at 
Longner Hall, Shropshire, the seat of the Burton 
family, there stands a large altar-shaped tomb of 
brown sandstone, of the same form and material as 
may be seen in old parish burying-grounds in this 
country and Scotland. The inscription reads as 
follows :— 

Here lyeth the body of Edward Burton, E-q., 
who died Anno Domini 1558, 

Was ’t for denying Christ, or some notorious fact, 

That this man’s body Christian burial lackt? 

O, no, not so; his faithful, true profession 

Was the true cause, which then was held trangression, 

When Popery here did reign, the see of Rome 

Would not admit to any such a tomb 

Within her idol temple walls, but he 

Truly professing Christianity, 

Was Tike Carist Jesus in a garden laid, 

Where be shall rest in peace, till it be said, 

Come, faithful servant, come, receive with me 

A just reward for thine integrity. 

Having copied the inscription, I inquired about 
the circumstances of the interment and the author 
of the epitaph, and learned these particulars. Mr. 
Edward Burton, the squire of Longner, had adopted 
the Reformed religion, and was consequently op- 
a to Queen Mary and her religious advisers. 

e was in delicate health, and one day when 
seated in his house at Longner he heard the church 
bells in Shrewsbury break out a-ringing. Mr. 
Burton thought this was in consequence of Mary’s 
death, and in his anxiety to learn the truth he sent 


| off his son, a lad of fourteen, to ride into Shrews- 


bury to inquire, and to ride back with the news ; 


| and, that the squire might not be kept so long in 


suspense, he told his son to ride to a point on the 
opposite bank of the Severn, a view of which was 
commanded by the windows of the house, and to 
wave his hat if this news was true. After some 
time the boy appeared at the appointed place and 
waved his hat. The excitement was too much for 
Mr. Burton, who then fell down and died. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s body was refused burial at the family burying- 
place, which was then in the hands of persons 
opposed to him in religion, so the funeral party 
returned, and buried the squire in his own garden. 
Nearly a hundred years later this monument was 
built, and the elegy upon it was composed by Sir 
Andrew Corbet, a neighbour and intimate friend 
of = family. W. H. Parrerson. 
ast. 


Panstes.—Miss Yonge, who knows so many 
things, and who has probably only by a slip of the 
pen rendered Stiefmutter by mother-in-law, says 
of pansies :— 

“ The Germans regard them as the Stiefmutter, show- 
ing the mother-in-law predominant in purple velvet, her 
own two daughters gay in purple and yellow, the two 
poor little Cinderellas, more soberly and scantily attired, 
in between.”—‘An Old Woman's Outlook, 
p- 2¢ 

How does this answer to the conditions of a 
pansy? If the two large upper petals represent 
the injusta noverca’s own daughters, it is strange 
that there should be so strong a likeness between 
her and the step-children and that they should 
cling to her more closely than her own offspring 
appear to do. Perhaps culture has done some- 
thing to efface the peculiarity on which Miss 
Yonge remarks. Sr. 


Ancient Font or Anmacu Catueprat.—The 
architect Cottingham had a remarkable museum, 
which was dispersed in 1850, Among other appro- 
priations, this collector of articles of vertu carried 
away the original font of St. Patrick’s, Armagh. It 
had been buried in troublous times, and was dis- 
covered in 1810, and abstracted by Cottingham 
thirty years afterwards. A copy of it was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Beresford to his cathedral ; 
but the acquisition of the original would be a boon 
for Ireland and her primatial see. 

J. F. S. Gorpow, 

Glasgow. 


Mrs. Cowpen Oxarke’s ‘ConcorRDANCE TO 
studexts of Shakespere have 
found the ‘Concordance’ compiled by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke of great help to them. It relates to the 
plays only. I have heard that the work has been 
completed in America by a concordance te the 
sonnets and other poems. This latter work I can- 
not criticize, for I have never seen it. Mrs, Cow- 
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den Clarke’s book was excellent for its day, for 
then the Globe edition had not appeared, with the 
lines numbered. Useful as it was and is, the 
student is still put to the great labour of hunting 
through the whole of a long scene to discover the 
passage which he wants. Would it not be possible 
to find some industrious person who would remake 
the work of Mrs, Cowden Clarke, embodying with 
it the American concordance, so that we might 
have a complete index to our greatest poet with a 
reference to the line in which every thought 
occurs? The labour would, from what publishers 
have told me, in all probability pay its expenses. 
If it did not, it cull be a great charity to men 
and women of letters. ASTARTE. 


Avy Epricram sy Matraew Paior.—Among 
the Hanoverian State Papers at the British 
Museum, a collection left by M. Robethon, private 
secretary to William III. and afterwards to the 
Elector of Havover, is a sheet with the following 
verses (Stowe MSS, 222 f. 124). The paper is 
endorsed in Robethon’s hand, “ Esops-tale, 1701, 
par le St Prior,” but the verses are not in Prior’s 
handwriting. I do not find the epigram — 
Prior’s published works, and should be interes 
to learn whether any of your correspondents have 
seen it before :— 

In Esop’s tales an honest wrecth [sie] we find, 
Whose years & comforts equally declin’d, 

He in two wives had two domestick ills, 

For different age they had and different wills, 
One pluckt his black hairs out and one his grey 
The man for quietness did both obey, 

Till all the parish saw hia head quite bare, 
And thought he wanted sense as well as hair, 
The ee Henpeckt William are thy wives, 
The hairs they pluckt are thy prerogatives, 

Tories | person hate, & Wiggs thy power, 

And much thou yeildest and they hugg for more, 

Till this poor Man and thou alike art shown, 

He without hairs and thou without a Crown, 

J. F. Cuance. 
51, Princes Gate, 8.W. 


“Ciear THE Loppy.”—When a division has 
been finally decided upon in the House of Com- 
mons and the doors have been locked, the Serjeant- 
at-Arma, through a little wicket, directs the chief 
doorkeeper to “clear the lobby,” and all strangers 
have immediately to withdraw while the division 
is in progress. An early instance of clearing the 
lobby, though not for this specified purpose, is thus 
recorded in the ‘Commons’ Journals’ (vii. 644):— 

“ Resolved, &c. That all Strangers be commanded 
forthwith to depart out of the Lobby, or outward Room, 
before the Parliament-Door ; and that none but such as 
are Members of the House be suffered to come in; and 
the Door of the said outward Room be kept shut.” 

The date was Friday, April 22, 1659; the 
occasion was a memorable one, for it was the last 
sitting of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. 

Atrrep F. Rossins. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Eactes Coronation Roses.—The Queen’s 
coronation robes, kept at Westminster Abbey, are 
of cloth of gold, showing an eagle woven in. The 
robes are traditional. How old is the eagle ; and 
whence did he come? 


CaristinA oF NAPLEs, WIFE OF FERDINAND 
VII. or Spary.—In Truth of July 13 appears an 
article on the mother of Isabella II., in which it is 
stated, “‘She was a most affectionate mother to a 
child who preceded her marriage with the King of 
Spain and to her offspring by Muiioz, a serjeant of 
the Guard when she fell in love with him.” Also, 
“she connived with Louis Philippe, for the sake of 
the ante-nuptial son and the Mufioz family, at the 
marri of her daughter Isabella II. with the 
infant Don Francisco.” Is there any truth in this 
statement that the famous Queen Regent had a 
natural child before her marriage? If so, what 
became of him or her? The writer of this article 
alludes to it as if it had held a somewhat pro- 
minent position. The Muiioz offspring are, of 
course, well known and have been alluded to in 
these pages. Christina married Mufioz after the 
death of the king. 

G. Mityer Gisson F.S.A. 

Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Core Famity.—Can any reader state where 
John Cope (died 1649), of Chiseldon, Wilts, yeo- 
map, and Oliver Cope (died 1657), citizen and 
carpenter, of London, were born and baptized? 
Believed to be sons of John Cope, of Marden, Wilts, 
who was stated to be the son of Edward Cope, 
who was son of Sir Anthony Cope, of Bedhampton, 
knt. My Cope MSS. want confirmation in above, 

Henry W. ALDRED. 

181, Coldharbour Lane, 8.E, 


Sir Joserps Baxyks THE Hory-Boox.— 
I shall be grateful if some collector will kindly 
inform me direct whether in the voluminous cor- 
respondence left by Sir John Banks there is men- 
tion of the horn-book. The smallest scrap of 
information might throw light where light is 
needed. Anprew W. Torr. 

The Leadenhall Press, B.C. 


Ricuarp Oxiver, Alderman of Billingsgate and 
M.P. for the City of London, was committed to 
the Tower by order of the House of Commons on 
March 26, 1771. He resigned his gown in No- 
vember, 1778, and retired from Parliament at the 
dissolution in September, 1780. He is said to 
have had property in the West Indies. I shall be 
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glad to learn the date of his death and any further 
particulars about him not contained in the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History’ or in Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IIT.’ When did 


Sir Francis Pace (16617-1741), Justice or 
THe Kine’s Bexcu.—l. When and where was he 
born? 2. Where was he educated? 3, When 
did his first wife die; and what was her maiden 
name? 4. Foss says that Page was the author of 
some political pamphlets, but there are none under 
his name in the ‘ Brit. Mus. Oat.’ Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with a list of them? To 
save trouble and space I may add that I am familiar 
with Wing’s ‘ Annals of Steeple Aston and Middle 
Aston,’ and the references to Page in former num- 
bers of ‘N. & Q.’ G. F. R. B. 


Scrrorx.—A small estate of 
this name belonged to Mr. Edward Burman Adams 
(born 1794, ob. 1833), having came to him from 
the Burman family. Where is it situated? The 
directories do not help me in my search. I am 
aware of the Smallbridge in Lancashire. 

BEAULIEU. 


**Sxovuss.””—This word occurs in connexion with 
some lands abutting on the town wall of Col- 
chester, It is described as “near the Lantern or 
Skouse in the Town Wall,” and the writing is 
very clear and distinct. The date of the manu- 
script is 1671. What is the meaning of skouse ? 


. 
Colchester. 


**Trrococvr.”—Is this a new and legitimate 
word? Ido not finditin Webster. My first acquaint- 
ance with it dates from a few weeks back, when I 
came across it in the weekly journal called the Sketch 
p- Some ago I also came 
upon interlogue, but regret that I have mislaid the 
referenco. 8. J. A. F. 


Rosertson Famity.—In the catalogue of the 
celebrated Auchinleck Library, disposed of by 
Messrs. Sotheby June 23 to 26, was an entry :— 

** Robertson (J.), Poems, calf, 1773. Jas. Robertson 
was a comedian in the York Company, a favourite of his 
audiences in old comick characters. I saw him play at 
York, and called on him, and had him sit with me a 
while at a Coffee House, See MS. note in extenso by 
Jas. Boswell, on fly-leaf,” 

Was this James Robertson related to a Mr. G. 
Robertson, printer at Peterborough at the latter 
end of last century? Are any representatives of 
the | Any further notes re- 
specting the family wi eee esteemed. 


oun TAYLor. 
Northampton. 


Hven is stated in the 
pedigrees of the Geraldines that John Fitz-Thomas 


Geraldine (slain at Callan in 1260) married 
(secondly) Honora, daughter of Hugh O’Connor 
of Kerry. Where can I find the pedigree of this 
Hugh, connecting him with the main stem of the 
ancient Princes of Kerry, from which, no doubt, he 
eprang? Of course in the Irish accounts he 
would be called Aedh, not Hugb. ¥. 


Cot. Torrexs.—Who was Col. Torrens, living 
at Mulgrave House, Fulham, 1811? Any bio- 
graphical details will oblige. 

Cnas. Jas, Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Gorvons or GienBucket CasTLe, ABERDEEN- 
sHire.—I should like to know what became of this 
family after the fall of their fortunes in the '45, 
The last laird saved his head by escaping to France. 
What family had he ; and where did they reappear 
when the troubles of the period blew — 2 


Saracen Conquest or Siciry.—Can any of 
your readers inform me where I can find the moat 
detailed account of the various attacks and final 
subjugation of Sicily by the Saracens ; more par- 
ticularly the history of the internal dissension* 
amongst the Saracens, which led to the downfall 
of their power? Also details respecting Ibn 
Thimna, of Syracuse, and his political history, 
especially as regards his invitation to the Normans, 

MouaMMeD. 


Cost or Britisu Tittzs.—I should be grate- 
ful if any of your readers would kindly inform me 
of the direct and the indirect charges made to indi- 
viduals who receive such distinctions as the various 
grades of knighthood, orders of the Bath, Garter, 
&c., baronetcy, rages up to dukedoms, &c.; 
also by what | power and Acts of Parliament, 
if any, such fees are sanctioned, and to whom 
they are made payable, 

Lawrence-Hamittox, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

[The greater portion, if not the whole, of the cere- 
monial fees rest only upon custom, and there are cases 
where they have been successfully refused. } 


Reprurs.—The market charter of this town 
(15 Charles IT.) ends, “Eo q’d expressa menc’o, 
&c. In cujus rei, &c., Teste .”’ What are 
the phrases represented by the two “&c.”? It 

ts (inter alia) two “ferias sive nundinas.” 
hat is the difference between feria -~ — ? 


Marta Martin anp THe RED 
Bary.”—I write to know why, when a house is 
nearly finished, and, as is customary, a flag is 
hoisted, there should be placed in the win- 
dow of the said house a notice to this effect: 


* The Sonnites and Shiites. 
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“To-night Maria Martin and the Red Barn.” I 
have several times seen it in the county where the 
murder took place ; but a little while ago I saw a 
similar notice in the window of a half-finished 
house here, in Faversham, Kent. I have never 
been able to get an explanation of this, so make 
bold to write to you. C. E. Donne. 

P.S.—About three weeks ago a son of Corder’s 
died in a lunatic asylum. i am told that the 
cottage is in existence where the mother had the 
dream, but that the Red Barn has been recently 
pulled down. 


“ Sprinc-HEELED Jack.”—Can any one give an 
accurate description of this creature (or was it a 
practical joker?) and its methods? Did it have, 
as is supposed, springs in its heels ; and is it seen 
outside this or the adjoining county? It is said 
to have visited this district several years ago, and 
was described as a hideous, tall, white (sometimes 
black) thing, which took great leaps or strides 
along the roads and over hedges, terrifying people, 
but not otherwise molesting them. It was a 
different creature from “ Jack o’ Lantern,” com- 
mon in our marshy “ broad” districts. 

W. B. Gerisa. 

Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


[See ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ 8* 8. iii, 429. } 


Montaicye.— What is the source of the beauti- 
fal lines on the sun in Montaigne’s ‘ Apologie de 
Raimond Sebond /— 

La lumiere commune, 

L'il du monde ; et si Dieu au chef porte des yeulx, 
Les rayons du soleil sont ses yeulx radieux, 

ui donnent vie a touts, nous maintiennent et gardent, 

t les faicts des humains en ce monde regardent : 
Ce beau, ce grand soleil qui nous faict les saisons, 
Selon qu'il entre ou sort de ses douzes maisons; 
Qui remplit l’univers de ses vertues cogneues ; 
Qui d’un traict de ses yeulx nous dissipe les nues: 
L’esprit, l'‘ame du monde ardent et flamboyant, 
En la course d'un jour tout le ciel tournoyant : 
Plein d’immense grandeur, rond, vagab nd, et ferme ; 
Lequel tient dessoubs luy tout le monde pour terme : 
Ea repos, sans repos ; oysif et sans sejour ; 
Fils aisné de nature et le pére du jour. 


James Hooper. 


Perers ayp Wittiam Pryyne.—The 
Daily Telegraph of Monday, March 20, alludes to 
a story I have often heard. As it was told to me, 
Hugh Peters proposed “to destroy all the national 
records and begin afresh.” The Daily Telegraph 
leader writer is more explicit. He says that this 
strange fanatic desired “to make one huge heap of 
the national records and burn them in Smithfield.” 
We are further told that William Prynne, the 
earless utter barrister, opposed this mad notion, 
and that it ‘‘was vetoed by the Lord Protector 
Cromwell.” What is the truth of this? I am 
not utterly ignorant of the contemporary literature 
of the disturbed time between 1640 and 1660, bat | 


I do not call to mind anything which confirms 
these tales. Hugh Peters was a man of wild 
opinions, carried away by every breath of the wind 
of thatstormytime. It isnotimpossible that the poor 
man may have said something wild; but where is 
the proof that he did say this? It must be remem- 
bered that when the Restoration came about, and 
the man had expiated his follies by a death too 
horrible to contemplate calmly, his name became 
the butt of Court wits and Court slanderers, and 
that many sayings are credited to him in the foul 
literature of the days of Charles II. of which we 
may be sure he was quite innocent. ASTARTE. 


Joun Fenwicxe.—In the book of affidavits for 
licences of marriage in the Court of Registry of the 
Bishop of London is the following entry:— 

“ April 29, 1732, fo. 232. Appeared papety John 
| Fenwicke of the parish of Camberwell in the county of 
Surrey Bachelor aged 39, and alleged that he intendeth 
| to marry with Elizabeth Howard of the same parish 
spinster aged 30 yeare.”” 

In the registers of the parish of St, Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields: — ‘* April 30, 1732. 
John Fenwicke and Elizabeth Howard both 
of Camberwell were married.” Can any of 
your readers inform me who were the father 
and mother of this John Fenwicke? He 
appears to have been in the Navy, and was in 
command of the Etna fire-ship at the attack on 
Carthagena, March 9, 1741, and was buried at 
Dulwich, February 1, 1744. O. H. I. G. 


* Wasuineton.’—In Nile’s Register for Novem- 
ber 29, 1817, I find the following note :— 

“A letter from a young American, dated at Valencia, 
in Spain, says that, attracted by the word ‘ Washington 
in the playbills, he attended the theatre and witnessed 


| a comedy truly American. The plot is taken from the 


circumstance of the General's threatening retaliation on 
his British prisoners, which deterred the British com- 
mander from inflicting death on a number of American 


officers, prisoners of war. The play was well written and 
excellently performed. During the performance an 
illumination scene took place, and in the most con- 
spicuous part of the stage appeared, in large transparent 
letters,‘ Vive Washington,’ 

Can any of your readers give me the full title 
of this play and the incident in Washington's 
career it purports to describe ? 

Worratneton O. Forp. 

Washington, D.C. 


** Amorous.” — What is the meaning of the 
word amorous in the couplet 7— 
But I, thet am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, 
Richard IIL.,’ L. i. 
Schmidt says, “a looking-glass which reflects a 
face fond of itself.” But how can this meaning be 
evolved from the words ; and what other mean- 


ings can be suggested ? James D, Burier. 
adison, Wis. 
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[8 8, LV. 22, 


Beplies, 


THE REBELLION OF '98. 
(8 §. iii. 422.) 

Mr. Woopatt has had the usual experience of 
Englishmen seeking information in Ireland, for 
which, as a county Wexford man, I am very sorry. 
May I correct some of the errors in his note? 

1. Scullabogue House cannot be anything like 
two hundred years old. It is difficult to fix the 
age of that of Irish country house. But 
putting aside those originally castles or monas- 
teries, there are only one or two houses left in the 
county of that age. 

2. The building on Vinegar Hill that Mr. 
Woopatt calls the “old historic windmill,” and 
describes and has had photographed, is not a 
windmill at all. It is a small, circular, roofless 
tower, built some forty years ago on the site of, and 
with stones from, the old windmill, which I well 
remember. Mr. Woopatt will now understand 
why he failed to find the doorway mentioned by 
Taylor, and why Enniscorthians are not put out 
by the state of repair of this “ historic relic.” 

3. The old roads over which the rebels moved 
on Gorey and Arklow still exist, but they would 
be carefully avoided by drivers. 

4. In Mr. Woopatt’s “word as to the his- 
torians of the rebellion” he makes no reference to 
Gordon, the most truthful and accurate of them 
all (see the testimony of Mr. Lecky, vol. viii. 
pp. 80, 81); but I do not like to deal with the 

istorical part of Mr. Woopatu’s note, beyond 
saying that I hope he does not think Cruikshank’s 
celebrated drawings for Maxwell’s ‘ History ’ have 


ncoln’s Inn. 


Your correspondent has indeed contributed an 
interesting account of his visit at the present day 
to the scenes of this memorable rebellion, and 

iven high praise—no more than they deserve—to 
ikshank’s graphic etchings in W. H. Maxwell's 

* History of the Irish Rebellion of 1798.’ It may 
be said that some of Cruikshank’s best work is 
enshrined in the volume ; notably may be instanced 
the ‘Surprise of the Barrack at Prosperous,’ the 
*Camp on Vinegar Hill’ (perhaps the chef-d’ceuvre), 
the ‘Massacre at Scullabogue,’ the ‘Capture of 
Colclough and Harvey,’ which are beautifully clear 
and distinct, while the expression of the features 
is remarkably good and well defined. There are 
also in the book some excellent engraved portraits 
of celebrities by other artists. The copy in my 
library is an original edition, which I took in 
numbers when a boy, and was, I remember, issued 
in 1845, in green wrappers, having depicted on 
them a beautiful design representing Britannia and 
Hibernia weeping. The text by no means corre- 
sponds to or equals the illustrations, as nearly 


the whole of the best matter is printed in the 
notes, which are chiefly taken from Musgrave’s 
* Memoirs’ and other authorities. Appended is 
an ‘Account of Emmet’s Insurrection in 1803,’ 
and on the title-page is inscribed the following 
quotation from Shakespeare :— 

Take heed 


How you awake the sleeping sword of war; 

We charge you in the name of God take heed! 

For never two such kingdoms did contend, 

Without much fall of blood. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, whom your correspondent 
styles “cynical,” is largely quoted and referred to 
as an authority. A far stronger epithet might, 
perhaps, be more justly applied. Once being in 
company with a very clever, able Irishman, and 
discussing the Rebellion of 1798, I asked how 
much of Sparrington’s accounts and stories might 
be credited. The answer, from one most competent 
to form an opinion was, ‘‘ Probably one-third may 
be true.” 

At the trial of O'Connell in 1843-4, the Attor- 
ney-General, the Right Hon. Thomas Berry Cusack 
Smith, “recited with great effect” the song called 
‘The Memory of the Dead,’ which had appeared 
in the Nation newspaper, beginning :— 

Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ! 
When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame? 
At that date there were many alive in Ireland who 
could remember ‘98. There is a good account of 
this cause célébre in ‘Modern State Trials,’ by 
W. C. Townsend, Q.C., vol. ii. pp. 392-550. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourue Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Inventor or Lucirer Marcues (8, 8. 
iii. 466).—To name one man as the inventor of the 
lucifer match could only result from such ignor- 
ance of the subject as was displayed by the Bap- 
tist Reporter for June, 1859. The lucifer match 
has attained its present high state of perfection by 
a long series of inventions of various degrees of 
merit, the most important of which resulted from 
the progress of chemical science. 

Starting from the ingenious tinder-box and fyr- 
stan of our Saxon ancestors, the first attempt, so 
far as I know, to improve on the old sulphur 
match was made in 1805 by Chancel, a French 
chemist, who tipped cedar splints with a paste of 
chlorate of potash and sugar. On dipping one 
of these matches into a little bottle containing 
asbestos wetted with sulphuric acid, and withdraw- 
ing it, it burst into flame. This contrivance was 
introduced into England some time after the 
battle of Waterloo, and was sold at a high price, 
under the name of Prometheans. I remember 
being struck with amazement when I saw a match 
thus ignited. 

Some time after thir, a man named Heurtner 
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opened a shop on the south side of the Strand, 
opposite the church of St. Clement Dane. It 
was named the Lighthouse, and he added this 
inscription to the mural literature of London :— 
“‘ Tosave your knuckles, time and trouble, 
Use Heurtner’s Euperion.” 

An ornamental open moirée metallique box, 
containing fifty matches and the sulphuric acid 
asbestos bottle, was sold fora shilling. It had a 
large sale, and was known in the kitchen as the 
Hugh Perry. Heurtner also brought out vesuvians, 
consisting of a cartridge containing chlorate of 
potash and sugar and a glass bead full of sul- 
phuric acid. On pressing the end with a pair of 
nippers, the bead was crushed and the paste burst 
into flame. This contrivance was afterwards more 
fully and usefully employed for firing the gun- 
powder in the railway fog-signals. 

We now come to Walker. He was a druggist at 
Stockton-on-Tees, and in 1827 produced what he 
called congreves, never making use of the word 
lucifer, which was not yet applied to matches. 
His splints were first dipped in sulphur and then 
tipped with the chlorate of potash paste, in which 
gum was substituted for sugar, and there was 
added a small quantity of sulphide of antimony. 
The match was ignited by being drawn through a 
fold of sand-paper, with pressure; but it often 
happened that the tipped part was torn off without 
igniting, or, if ignited, it sometimes scattered balls 
of fire about, burning the carpet, and even igniting 
a lady’s dress. These matches were held to be so 
dangerous that they were prohibited by law in 
France and Germany. 

The first grand improvement in the manufacture 
took place in 1833, by the introduction of phos- 
phorus into the paste, and this seems to have sug- 
gested the word lucifer, which the match has ever 
since retained. When phosphorus was first intro- 
duced to the match-maker its price was four 
guineas per pound ; but the demand for it soon 
became so great that it had to be manufactured by 
the ton, and the price quickly fell to half-a-crown 
per pound. 

any inventors now entered the field both at 
home and abroad, and matches were sent in ship- 
loads to all parts of the world. When the price 
fell to a penny, and even a halfpenny a box, a 
motto from Milton’s ‘ Paradise it’ was sug- 


O Lucifer! how greatly art thou fallen! 
_ Among other improvements, the smell of burn- 
ing sulphur was got rid of, stearine being sub- 
stituted. But the match still had serious draw- 
backs. The use of phosphorus had made the 
matches so sensitive that the whole box often 
ignited spontaneously, children were killed by | p 


sucking the matches, and at Boulogne two soldiers 
and a woman were poisoned by drinking coffee, 
when it was found that the woman’s child, in play- 


ing about, had taken a box of lucifers and put it 
into the coffee-pot as it stood upon the hob. But 
it was in the match factory that the greatest amount 
of suffering arose. Some of the operatives, inhaling 
the fumes of phosphorus from day to day, became 
subject to a disease then new to the London hos- 
pitals, and popularly known as “ the jaw disease,” 
but due to necrosis of the bone of the lower jaw, 
to which the workman became especially liable if 
he had a decayed tooth or was in weak healtb. 

For the sake of brevity I have passed over a 
large number of minor improvements in the histo’ 
of the match, in order to find space for its last an 
greatest improvement. The non-scientific reader 
may not object to be informed that one and the 
same matter may sometimes assume different forms 
and properties without changing its chemical com- 
position. Thus carbon may exist under three forms, 
as in the diamond, charcoal, and plumbago. These 
are termed the allotropic conditions of carbon. 
Now it so happened that in 1847 an Austrian 
chemist named Schrotter made the important dis- 
covery that phosphorus may exist under two forms, 
the crystalline and the amorphous. The latter 
appeared like a piece of red brick, it gave off no 
fumes, and appeared to be altogether inert. Where- 
upon the question naturally arose whether this red 
phosphorus could not be substituted for the ordi- 
nary kind in the lucifer match. Manufacturers, 
and even governments, offered large rewards for a 
safe and easy application of the red variety, so as 
to get rid of the jaw disease and the other objections 
already referred to. But it was found that when 
the red phosphorus was mixed with chlorate of pot- 
ash under slight pressure, it exploded with violence, 
and was restored back to the ordinary crystalline 
condition. Many fatal accidents arose from these 
attempts. At length, in 1855, the apparently 
sidtenleualy simple suggestion was made by Herr 
Béttger, a Swedish gentleman, to keep the red 
phosphorus and the chlorate of potash paste 
separate until the moment when a match was to be 
lighted. For this purpose the red phosphorus was 
put on the box, and the match, being rubbed 
against it, ignited with ease. Thus originated the 
so-called ‘‘ safety match,” which was patented and 
the patent sold to Bryant & May in this 
country. The inscription, ‘‘ Warranted to ignite 
only on the box” is not strictly true, as I showed 
experimentally long since, but the match is suffi- 
ciently safe for all ordinary purposes. 

C. Tomutnsoy, F.R.S., F.C.S. 
Highgate, N. 


“To rusn” §, iii. 368, 495).—In quoti 
from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (III. iii), “the kin 
rince hath rush’d aside the law,” G. J. says it is 
possible that ‘‘ hath rush’d” is an error for ‘‘ hath 
thrust.” I think it is more — that, as 
Capell suggests, “ rush’d” should be push’d. Mr 
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(8 S. 1V. Juny 22, 


Prior's quotation from ‘The Complete Croquet 
Player’ does not afford an instance of rush bein 
used as a “transitive verb,” which is what I ask 
for. JAYDEE. 


I cannot 


a agree with your correspondent G. J., 
t “ rush’ 


? is used transitively in the passage 
which he quotes from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
Schmidt's ‘ Shakes Lexicon ’ and the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ regard aside as a preposition 
governing “the law.” Schmidt, s. “aside,” compares 
Measure for Measure,’ I. iv. 63: ‘‘ Have run by 
the hideous law”=have openly evaded the law. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dictionary’ has an early 
example of the transitive use of rush :— 
And of alle his ryche castelles rusche doune the wallez. 
* Morte Arthure,’ MS. Lincoln, f. 67. 
F. C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Francis Lecor, 1775 (8 S. iv. 29).—Many 
interesting letters and papers relating to Governor 
Legge will be found in the report on the manu- 
scripts of the Earl of Dartmouth issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1887 
(Eleventh Report, Appendix, part v.). 

J. J. 

Cisterns FoR A Diyyer (7" §. vii. 
187, 249, 454; viii. 318).—In a letter from Gray 
to John Chute, of which the correct date is 
May 24, 1742, soon after the battle of Chotusitz, 
is given a burlesque account of an imaginary 
battle by way of reprisals :— 

“But we know of a second battle and how the 
Hanoverians, with Prince Hiesy-Castle at their head, 
fell upon the French Mounseers, and took him [Macke- 
bois) away, with all his treasure, among which is Pitt's 
diamond, and the Great Cistern.” 

I am familiar with all the information contained 
at the references in ‘N. & Q.’ above given, but 
I should be glad to be told anything about this 
Great Cistern.” D. CO. T. 


Fatuer or James J. (8 S, iv. 8).—Proof, in 
the strictest sense of that much misused word, 
can very rarely, if ever, be given as to paternity. 
Genealogists, like almost all other seekers after 
truth, have to be content with that high degree of 

bability which is, for all the purposes of human 
ife, equivalent to proof in its absolute sense. 

Mary of Scotland has been for more than three 
centuries the subject of calamny; and there are 

et persons alive who give credit to the wretched 
orgeries which were circulated for the sake of 
blasting her character when she was living. 

I have read by far the greater part of the very 
voluminous literature concerning her, and have 
come to the conclusion that she was, from first to 
last, a good woman, earnestly desirous of dis- 
charging her duty as a queen, a wife, a mother, 
and a Catholic Christian, and that, in the end, she 
died a martyr for her faith. Such being my 


unhesitating belief, I can have no doubt as to 
who was the father of her son. 

It would, in my opinion, be a misfortune if the 
columns of ‘N & Q.’ were opened for a discussion 
of the subject on which Mr. Dominick Browne 
seeks information. Little, if anything, that is new 
can be said on the question; and in . pa 
a number of side issues would be raised regarding 
Elizabeth, Murray, Bothwell, Knox, Buchanan, 
and other worthies and unworthies of the troubled 
Marian period, as to whose deeds and characters 
there are at present very wide differences of 
opinion. Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


See ‘N. & Q,’ 24S. vi. passim. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


** Eavesproprer” (8* §. iii, 485).—This word 
is of common occurrence in the records of manor 
courts. I bave an impression that I have met with 
it earlier than 1487, which is the earliest example 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ At a court of the manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, held on April 11, in the eighth 
year of Henry VII., John Jonson, husbandman, 
Henry Lucy, Ralf Ormesbie, John Hegge, William 
Helyfeld, and Richard Webster got into trouble 
for being “communes, nyght stalkers, & evvys 
droppers tempore incongruo in nocte.” 

Epwarp Peracock. 


‘Curonictes or Eri’ iii. 489).—It is 
asked if the ‘ Chronicles of Eri,’ by Roger O’Con- 
nor, a so-called “ History of the Gael Sciot Iber, 
or the Irish People,” is genuine. The late Prof. 
Barry, of the Queen’s College, Cork, whose father 
was the confidential agent of Roger O’Connor, 
gave me the secret history of that extraordinary 
man, including some account of the manufacture 
and forgery of various papers on which the ‘ Chro- 
nicles’ were constructed. I embodied the detail 
in a little book called ‘Ireland before the Union.’ 

W. J. FrrzParricg, F.S.A. 


Mantra §, ii. 406; iii. 15, 251, 359).— 
Canon Tar.or confirms Mr. Hatt (8* §. iii. 15) 
as to this word being genuine Spanish, and a cor- 
ruption of the Latin Manicula, quasi manacle ; 
but he objects, with justice, that Legaspi was hardly 
likely to christen the town founded by him 
“bracelet” or “handcuff.” The fact is, however, 
that both Canon Taytor and Mr. Hatt are mis- 
taken on the main point. The word Manila is 
not to be found in the dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy, nor does it exist in the Spanish lan- 
guage, Manilla is a Spanish word, a diminutive 
formed in the ordinary way from the Spanish 
mano, a hand, and signifying both “ bracelet” 
and ‘* handcuff.” The former is, the latter is not, 
the name of the capital of the Philippines. The 
confusion has probably arisen from English writers 
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spelling the word, as they mostly do, with a double 
1.¢ No Spaniard could do this, as the single and 
the double / are, in Spanish, separate letters, the 
one being the twelfth and the other the thirteenth 
in the Spanish alphabet; and the sound of the 
double / is not a mere reduplication of that of the 
single J, but a different sound altogether, corre- 
sponding exactly to the effect of the Italian gli 
before a vowel. 

As to Manila being simply the Spanish 

version of the native name Mr. Taytor is con- 
firmed by the late Mr. John Crawfurd, who, in his 
admirable ‘ Dictionary of the Indian Islands, &c.,’ 
says positively “the name of Manilla” (he is one 
of those who spell it wrong), 
“is that of the native town or village on the site of 
which the Spaniards built the City, and which Legaspi, 
ow to the usage of the Spaniards in such cases, 
adopted, It is said, with aome probability, to be composed 
of two Tagala words abbreviated by syncope. These are 
matron, to be or to exist, and nila, the name of a shrub 
growing among the mangroves and which abounds on 
the shore of the bay.” 

That the Spaniards at the period of the conquest 
adopted the native name is in the highest degree 
probable ; but the etymology of that name in- 
dicated by Mr. Crawfurd is very questionable, to 
say the least ; and it is more than likely that the 
origin of the word Manila, like that of many 
other names of places, is lost in the night of pre- 
historic time. Grorce BRACKENBURY. 

19, Tite Street, Chelsea, 


Sampcers (8 §. iii. 327, 473).—I thank Mr. 
and other correspondents 
for their notes on my queries. The earliest sampler 
I have—a very beautiful production, by the way, 
elaborately worked in coloured silks—is dated 
1648. The South Kensington Museum contains 
some fine examples, the earliest 1654. In regard 
to samplers by two hands, I have one dated 1690, 
the work of Mary Thicket, aged thirteen years, 
and Ann Thicket, whose age is not given. Another 
is curious because apparently worked by an infant 
inarms. After the name comes “aged 1 years,” 
but an examination shows that another figure has 
been removed. It would appear that the little 
needlewomapn, although in her teens, did not know 
her own age, but told her teacher what she thought 
it was. The mistake was probably not discovered 
until the sampler reached home, when the second 
figure was picked out by order of a precise and 
truth-loving mother, after which the little girl 
straightway, and quite consistently, forgot all 
about it. Anprew W. Torr. 

The Leadenhall Presa, E.C, 


To the examples already recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be added a canvas sampler, thirty-five inches 
by seven, containing thirteen bands of chaste 
patterns (the colours of the silk used being 
remarkably fresh), followed by three lines of alpha- 


bet, the initials of four people, and date 1664, 
Below all are bands of a sort of lace-work. In 
execution it is far in advance of later specimens 
which I also have, one of which is dated 1667 and 
another 1760. The latter has six lines of alphabet 
followed by a representation of the Garden of 
Eden, showing the tree, Adam, Eve, the serpent, 
and sundry birds and beasts, worked by Isabella 
Cobham. These and others are at Mr. TusEr’s 
service should be contemplate a loan exhibition of 
these interesting trifles, I. C. Gounp. 
Loughton. 


Here is one :— 


‘* A piece of embroidered literature, framed and glazed, 
containing some moral distich or maxim, worked in 
angular capital letters, with two trees, or parrots, below, 
in their proper colours; the whole concluding with an 
A, B, C, and numerals, and the name of the fair in- 
dustrious, expressing it to be ‘ her work, Jan. 14, 1762/” 

It belonged to Leigh Hunt’s ‘* Old Lady.” 

W. F. Watxer. 

There is in the Dorset Museum here a sampler 
dated 1676, worked by Mary Cuttance. In the 
same case there is a much later one (dated 1785) 
which is curious, inasmuch as it consists of a map 


of England. H. J. Movte. 
Dorchester. 


Canon Harvey, Vicar’s Court, Lincoln, has in his 
possession a sampler of very fine work, signed 
** Margret Leader, 1654.” K. 


I have two samplers which will interest your 
correspondent Mr. Anprew W. Tver, one dated 
by the worker as stitched by “Miss Margaret 
Essington her work, in the 10 year of her age, 
1723,” and the other by my mother, inscribed within 
a border, “ Charlotte Palmer her work 1801,” when 
she was about six years of age. The latter measures 
twelve inches by eighteen, and commences with 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” It is 
worked with a scalloped border all round, has 
flying cupids, peacocks, trees, dogs, butterflies, and 
crowns interspersed on its surface, and is worked 
throughout in seven coloured silks or threads. The 
former sampler, worked 170 years ago, is without a 
blemish, and being in such good order, I had it 
mounted on silk, and placed in a carved screen 
under glass with its younger companion, thus 
forming a reversible fire-screen on a tripod frame. 
It begins with the alphabet in capital and small 
letters, and all the figures, each letter differently 
coloured in stitching ; it then gives the whole of 
Psalm i., “ Blessed is the man,” and followed by 
Romans i. 16, 17, and then the stitcher’s name is 
added, as given above, with the date 1723. Mar- 
garet Essington was the eldest daughter of John 
Essington, of Wandsworth, High Sheriff of Surrey 
in 1724 (vide Wandsworth Registers), who died 


April 12, 1729, leaving eight daughters and two 
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sons, John and Thomas, the latter, no doubt, being 

the father of Admiral Sir William Essington, who 

fought under Nelson, and who was my father’s 

first cousin. W. Essixoton 
Alexandra Road, N.W. 


Tne Ports Lavreate (8 §. ii. 385, 535 ; iii. 
89, 131, 298, 357, 495).—In the Danish and Nor- 
wegian Church in Weliclose Square, demolished in 
1869, was a monumental tablet dedicated to the 
memory of Jane, eecond wife of Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, and mother of Colley Cibber. A tran- 
script of the Latin inscription appearing on the 
said monument is preserved (p. 455) in Ernst 
Fridrich Wolff's ‘Samlinger til Historien af Den 
Danske og Norske Evangelisk-Lutherske Kirke 
i London den Opkomst Fremgang og Tilstand,’ 
8vo., Copenhagen, 1802, a work now very scarce. 
It would appear that she was the daughter 
of William Colley, of Glaston, co, Rutland, 
by Jane, daughter of Jobn Wirly, of Dod- 
ford, co. Northampton, arm. and granddaughter 
of Sir Anthony Colley, Kat. She had issue by 
Caius Gabriel Cibber (to whom she had been 
married twenty-seven years) three children, Colley, 
Veronica, and Ludovic. She died Dec. 9, 1697, 
at. fifty-one, and was buried in the crypt of the 
Danish Church. Her husband and son Colley 
were both interred in the vaults of this church, 
but neither appears to have been commemorated 
by a monumental inscription within the sacred 
edifice. It would appear that one Poul Weideman 
burned all the records of the church, including, no 
doubt, the registers of baptisms, marriager, and 
burials. The only existing register, a folio volume 
in vellum, extends from June 13, 1802, to Oct. 20, 
1816, the entries of burials in the vault under the 
communion table being continued to 1833. (J. S. 
Burn’s ‘ History of the Foreign ag a 1846, 
pp. 242, 243.) Danie. Hipwet. 


Human (7" §S. vii. 326, 433; viii. 
77, 131, 252, 353, 437; ix. 14, 91).— When 
turning up a back volume of ‘N. & Q.’ lately, I 
stumbled on Mr. Satrer’s note with the above 
somewhat gruesome heading. That Sir William 
Fergusson should have had it in his power to give 
the museum of King’s College a donation of a 
fragment of Burke, the murderer’s, skin, is easily 
explained by the fact of his having been anatomical 
assistant to Dr. Knox during part of the period 
the Thug-like murders were being carried on. 
Though not called, his name appears in the list of 
witnesses for the Crown, thus: ‘‘ William Fer- 
gusson, now or lately surgeon, and now or lately 
residing in Charles Street, in or near Edinburgh.” 
Thomas Wharton Jones is also on the list of the 
witnesses cited. The skeleton of Burke is to be 
seen in the osteological division of the anatomical 
museum of the Edinburgh University. 

L.R.C.S.Edio. 


Becinyinc oF THE CurisTiAN Era §. iii. 
465).—I see Mr. J. Youne’s point, and perhaps 
his way of taking the matter is more in accordance 
with ordinary usage. He, in fact, wishes to con- 
sider the years A.D. as ordinal numbers, and a.pD. 
as the first year of our Lord, whereas I was regard- 
ing them as cardinal numbers, and taking a.D. 1 as 
the first year after the birth of Christ. Accus- 
tomed to mathematical (which are in fact logical) 
— of view, I thought that the year of the 

ativity (as Mr. Youno remarks, the year of the 
Annunication, considered to be that of the Incar- 
nation, as Dionysius Exiguus and other early 
writers take it, was the same) should strictly be 
the year 0, though historians, recognizing no such 
yeer, call it B.c. 1. It is surprising (as I re- 
marked before) how much confusion has resulted 
from such non-recognition; persons unused to 
such inquiries, if asked how many years from 
such a day, for instance, in B.c. 10 to the 
same day in A.D. 10 would say 20, whereas it 
should be 19. On the other hand, chronologists 
in making astronomical calculations respecting B.c. 
dates have always to begin by subtracting 1 from 
the year they are dealing with, and calling B.c. 10, 
for instance, A.D. — 9. 

Whilst on the subject, I will state once more 
how the events on which Christian chronology is 
founded really stood. St. Luke tells us (iii. 23) 
that when our Lord began to teach (R.V.) He was 
about thirty years of age, so that we may take this 
as His age at His baptism. He also tells us (iii. 1) 
that John began to preach (probably a few months 
before) in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar. Now it was taking this as commencing 
with the death of Augustus that led to the original 
error about the date of thy Nativity. Augustus 
died in the year we call a.p. 14; but Tiberius had 
been associated with him as emperor over the 
army and provinces about two years previously. 
St. Luke, then, reckons 4.p. 14 as the third year of 
the associated reign of Tiberius, which probably 
began in A.D. 12, considered his first year. The 
fifteenth year, then, of that emperor began in a.p. 
26, in which year I consider our Lord began His 
ministry in the autumn. It lasted altogether 
about three and a half years, the Crucifixion taking 
place on Apri! 7, a.p. 30. May I venture to refer 
Mr, Youne to a small and concise work of my 
own on ‘ New Testament Chronology,’ or the some- 
what larger one of which it forms a part, ‘ Bible 
Chronology ’? 

With regard to the last part of Mr. Youne’s 
communication, there are evidently several errors 
in the section of ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ to 
which he refers. There is no reason to doubt 
that the year a.D. 1 corresponds to 754 of the 
building of Rome, so that 3B.c. 6 would be year of 
Rome 748, not 747. But of much more con- 
sequence than this is the mistake, made formerly 
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in many books, of carrying back our Lord’s 
-Nativity four or five years (that section makes it 
six) before the vulgar era, and yet leaving the old 
Eusebian date 33 for that of the Crucifixion, which 
is quite inconsistent with Luke iii. 23, as our 
Lord’s ministry certainly did not last more than 
about three and a half years. 
In conclusion, allow me to point out a small in- 
advertence of Mr. Youne (p. 456, 1. 22 from 
bottom), in writing ‘‘ quotient,” when he means 
remainder. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“*Grass-wipow” (8 iii. 426; iv. 37).— 
I know not what the French equivalent for this 
expression is, but the Germans have strohwittwe= 
straw-widow. Grose gives the expression in his 
‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue ’ and explains it 
as equivalent to “a discarded mistress,” a sense 
which differs from either of those given by your 
correspondents. F. OC. Birxseck Terry. 


The French equivalent is “ Veuve de Malabar.” 
T. B. Witmsaorst. 


Scnora Vertuciana (8 §, iii, 148, 272, 331, 
397).—The literary use of a false identification, 
as justified at the last reference, is no good 
omen for the integrity of society; so it is well to 
vindicate the truth, even at Camden’s expense. 
The Roman road has been traced mile by mile 
from Bathford to Marlborough, passing thus 
through Heddington ; Warminster is altogether in- 
applicable for Verlucio, stated to lie about midway 
between Aque Solis and Cunetio. All the Roman 
roads known in England run in a straight direction, 
not in a zigzag, as would be a mm from Bath 
through Warminster to Marlborough ; for War- 


mystical refrain. He said that a circus owner or 
manager had a wife (or daughter) who was an 
excellent performer, but whose physical strength 
was hardly equal to the strain of a lengthened effort 
in the ring. The owner or manager, however, was 
determined to win and satisfy customers, and his 
over-taxed relative had to struggle on, as courage- 
ously as might be, at the crack of his whip and 
under the dominance of his manly scowl, As he 
asserted his authority and felt its success, this 
tyrannical director, according to the legend 
chanted in a resolute undertone this rhythmical 
fourteener :— 

Barim, barim, barim, barim, barim, barim, baree ! 
The magazine article in which this occurred was 


probably published soon after Kingsley’s death. 
Tomas 


Brack ror Eveninc Wear (8" §. iii. 489).— 
Lord Lytton’s novel of ‘ Pelham’ was written with 
the idea of counteracting the affectation of Byronism 
which was at that time in vogue, and in this it to 
some degree succeeded, though only by substituting 
another affectation, that of Pelhamism, in its — 
It is even said to have affected the fashion of dress, 
for in it Lady Frances Pelham says, in a letter to 
her son, “ Apropos of the complexion, I did not like 
that blue coat you wore when last I saw you, you 
look best in black ; which is a great compliment, 
for people must be very distinguished in appearance 
to do so.” Till then coats worn for evening dress 
were of different colours, according to the fancy of 
the wearer, and the adoption of the now invariable 
black is said to have dated from the publication of 
Pelham.’ T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey, 


It is frequently extremely difficult to assign 


minster lies in the direct road from Bath to Salis-| . : 

i i : : either the cause or date for any change of fashion ; 
a The Antonine Itineraries state the distances hen T think the true reason for black being adop ? 
© be fifteen miles from Bath to Verlucio, twenty fen gentlemen's evening I 


A 
more to Cunetio, ¢., a total of thirty-five Roman & 


Q.,’ 6® ix. 146. I may 


miles, or about thirty-one English miles ; Pater- 
1g add that the novel of ‘Pelham; or, the Adventures 
pay” of a Gentleman,’ by the first Lord Lytton, was 


as thirty-one miles; this seems final. Now the 


published anonymously in 1827, from which year 


precise locality assigned for Verlucio covers a the change of colour commenced. 


scattered area, say from Spye Park to Hedding- 
ton, near Morgan’s Hill ; all this district abounds 
with relics of Roman occupation ; just outside of 
Spye Park is Silverfield, named from the abun- 


Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In a life of Bulwer Lytton (I think by his son) 


dance of Roman silver money found there; at| I remember seeing that the adoption of black for 
Heddington are more coins and urns, indicating a| evening dress was brought about by a remark in 
cemetery. The centre of this district is Chiltoe, | ‘ Pelham’ to the effect that he, or some other leader 
including Sandy Lane, and Highfield is called the | in dress, wore black, and that only people of distin- 


true site. A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Kriyoestey’s Last Lines: ‘‘ Barim, Bari, 


—Some years ago a writer, either in the Nine- | t 
teenth Century or the Contemporary Review (pro- 


guished appearance were able to do so. 


E. F. D. ©. 


Heratpry (8" iii. 247, 455, 492), —Maule- 
Bares” (7 S. xi. 387, 479; 8" S. iii. 372, 496). | verer must be the family inquired after a week or 


woago in ‘N. &Q.’ Lower, in his ‘Dictionary of 


Family Names,’ says that ‘“ Maulévrier is an 


bably the former), offered an explanation of this | ancient viscounty in the arrondissement of Yvetot 
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in Normandy.” Burke, in his ‘General Armory,’ 
says that the arms of Mauleverer are “three grey- 
hounds courant.” YaRDLEY. 


“Ler vs WALK Dowy Srreet ” (8 S. 
fii. 488; iv. 51).—Lapy Constance 
is not strictly accurate with regard to Fleet Street 
in Boswell. It is mentioned at least half a dozen 
times. On one occasion, when Boswell and John- 
son were walking in Greenwich Park, the latter 
said, “Is not this very fine?” “1 answered, 
* Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet-street.’ John- 
son: ‘ You are right, Sir.’” I expect the e 
is really a misquotation from “ Let us take a walk 
from Charing Oross to Whitechapel, through, I 
suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world” 
(April 13, 1773). W. H. ©. 


Tae Pore’s Curse on Cuatoner (8™ S. iv. 
48) —The reference for this (the Ledger Book, 
&c.) is almost word for word the same with that 
given by Sterne in ‘ Tristram Shandy’ (ii. 135, 136, 
ed, 1782) for what is commonly known as the 
Curse of St. Ernulfas; and I suspect it will be 
found that the forms are identical. Why should 
not St. Swirarn (as Sterne did before him) write 
to the Chapter Clerk for information, and let us 
know the result? There can be no doubt he will 
be courteously answered. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


*Greex THe Lanevace or Carisr’ (8 §. iv. 
40).—In the above notice there occurs the follow- 
ing remarkable statement : “ There was a transition 
period, when the Latin Vulgate was generally 
quoted and understood by the ple, though it 
was hardly the vernacular of either preacher or 
hearer.” The writer has properly avoided the 
errors of those who imagine that either the unin- 
telligible Hebrew original or an imaginary Aramaic 
version of it constituted ‘‘the people’s Bible” 
among the Jews in the time of Christ. But may 
I ask what authority he has for saying that the 
Latin Vulgate then circulated among them? The 
—— opinion is that no Latin version of the 

riptures was formed till many generations after- 
wards. The date of the so-called Vetus Itala 
cannot be definitely fixed ; but I fear it can by no 
— be placed in or before the time of Christ. 

here was, in fact, then no need of a Latin version. 
So widespread was the knowledge of Greek that 
the Septuagint sufficed for the whole civilized 
world. St. Paul, accordingly, made use of Greek 
even in writing to the Romans, and St. Irenzeas, 
a century and a half afterwards, addressed the 
churches of Gaul in the same language. Many 
similar facts might be adduced. And unless some 
new proof can brought forward, we naturally 
conclude that, as in other parts of the great Roman 


version of the Old Testament formed the popular, 
Bible—that, as being such, it was constantly 
quoted by Christ, and that Greek, therefore, was 
the language which He habitually used. 

A. Roperts, 


“ (8% §. iv. 6).—With many 
apologies to AsTaRTE for marring her delight at 
unearthing an old word, I hasten to inform her 
that she may see in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary’ an 
earlier example from Fabyan’s ‘ Chronicle’ (1516). 
But the word is far older than that. It occurs in 
the plural in stanza xxvi. of the ‘Anturs of 
Arther,’ one of ‘Three Early English Metrical 
Romances’ published by the Camden Society :— 
The wynd and the welkyn, the wethur in that tide, 
The cloude wnclosut, the sune wex clere...... 

Tho wees* of the wederinges forwondret thay were. 
This takes us back to about 1420. I have one 
example in the singular a century earlier, say 1320 
(* Poem on the Times of Edward II.,’ Percy Soc., 
No. Ixxxii. p. 34):— 

God almy3ty of heven 

Hath bound nowt bis bond, 

And send wederyng on erthe, 

Cold and 
I have another, in the plural, about two centuries 
earlier still, of the first half of the twelfth century 
(‘Old English Homilies,’ first series, p. 13) :— 

“Gif ze mine bibode healded, penne sende ic eou rihte 

widerunge.”¢ 
Thus far I go. Perhaps Prof. Skeat will be able to 
go one better.” F. Apams. 

Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary,’ sub “ Weder- 
inge,” has, “Fine weather; temperature. ‘That 
God sende suche wederynge that they may growe.’ 
* Festival,’ fol. exciv. v°.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

In reading various communications in your 
columns I have often fancied that the frequent 
occurrence of the d in old writings, where we now 
use th, is not generally understood. I believe it 
simply arises from the substitution in writing of 
the modern d for the Anglo-Saxon letter 3, of 
similar form but different sound. Wherever the 
hard sound of th occurs, as mother, father, old 
spelling constantly gives us moder, fader, and so 
on. he two forms burthen and burden are 
examples of the persistence of the old form, even 
down to the present time. 

In a paper read before the Devonshire Associa- 
tion in July, 1886, ‘The Significance of Some 
Early Forms of the Name Eddy-stone’ was pointed 
out, as showing the preservation in that name of 
the links between i%a, an eddy or whirlpool, and 
the modern eddy—links which appear to have 


* Those (O. E. wiga, warrior, man). 


empire, so in Judwa, the Greek, and not a Latin 


+ “If ye observe ny behests, then send I you pro- 
pitious seasons" (Dr. Morris's interpretation). 
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been lost in the history of the ~~ word itself. 
The forms there cited, Ide-stone, Idy-stone, Id’- 
eston, Idiston, to Ede-stone, Edistone, and Edy- 
stone, evidently depend on the original & being 
changed into the d of modern usage. On the 
same ground it is clear that wederynges, quoted by 
AstarTE, is the phonetic 


Cuartes Mercy (8 iv. 49).—B. V. pro- 
bably alludes to Frangois Christophe Florimond de 
Mercy. He was born at Pompey, near —- in 
1775, and was a member of the Lorraine family of 
that name which gave two distinguished generals 
to Austria, The Revolution made him take to 
the medical profession. He was also a great Greek 
scholar, and was the author of numerous scientific 
works, including the only French translation of the 
entire works of Hippocrates. For the latter under- 
taking he was granted a sum of money by the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris. 

Constaxce RvssELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Hype Parx Bars S. iv. 7).—The park 
was formerly enclosed, and at the Commonwealth 
(1649-60) became private property. In the in- 
denture of sale in 1652 it was described as “ that 
impaled ground called Hide Park.” Evelyn, in 


his ‘Diary,’ under date April 11, 1653, complains 
of the change :— 

“I went to take the aire in Hide Park, where every 
coach was made to pay a chilling, and horse sixpence, 
by the sordid fellow (Anthony Deane, Exq., of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields), who bad purchased it of the state, 
as they are called.” 

By a letter from J. B., addressed to Mr. Scuda- 
more, dated London, May 2, 1654, given in 
*N. & Q.,’ 2°48. iv. 187, the toll appears to have 
been increased. Writing of Hyde Park, he says: 

“Yesterday each coach (and I belicve there were 
1,500) payd 2s. 6d. and each horse 1s, but y* benefit 
accrewes to a brace of cittizens who have taken y* 
herbage of y* parke of Mr, Deane, to w™ they adde this 
excise of beauty.” 

Jacob Larwood, in his ‘ History of the London 
Parks,’ p. 32, also remarks :— 

“Hyde Park was the place to be seen in epick-and- 
span new finery on that day (May 1, 1654), notwith- 
standing there was entrance money levied at the gate,” 

The above extracts point to the probability of 
the key in the possession of your correspondent 
having formerly belonged to an entrance gate, at 
about the dates given. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Smaxsreanian Retics (8 iii. 346, 452).— 
Allow me to refer your readers who are interes 
in this subject to vol. i. of ‘ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,’ by William Howitt, published originally 
in 1839, where in an article ‘ A Visit to Stratford- 


on-Avon and the Haunts of 
thirty ov find much that is 
worth peru oder the disguise of Mary 
Homby, Mary Hornby is meant, and her wielding 
the *‘ besom of destruction” at the birthplace in 
the shape of a whitewash brush is recorded. My late 
friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps—and no one was 
more competent to form an opinion—set no value 
at all, he has frequently told me, on Shakspearian 
relics, though he prized most highly early copies 
of the plays. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


_.‘Tue Scare Goat,’ sy Hotman Hont §, 
iii. 468 ; iv. 18).—B. V. will find a full-page illus- 
tration (copy) of this picture in colours opposite 
p. 141 of the Sunday at Home — for 1866. 

& B. 


: Drowszep Bopy Locarep §, 
iii, 466).—On the day when I went up to Cam- 
bridge as an undergraduate, in the year 1823, a 
gownsman was drowned in the Cam, and I well 
remember that, as the body was not readily found, 
a boat was rowed up and down the river with a 
man beating a drumin it. The theory, I was told, 
was that the vibration produced on the water 
would cause the body to rise. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Mapame Campan (8 §. iv. 8).—A well exe- 
cuted portrait of this lady is given in Louis Blanc’s 
‘Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise,’ vol. i, 
p. 235, Paris, medium 4to., no date. 

C. Tomiixson, 


re,’ covering 


Highgate, N. 


There is an engraved portrait of this lady “ pub- 
lished by Henry Colburn & Co., Dec., 1822,” 
which appears as frontispiece to vol. i. of ‘Memoirs 
of the Private Life of Marie Antoniette by Madame 
Campan,’ London, Colburn & Co., 1823. I believe 
the work has been recently reprinted, but cannot 
say whether the portrait was included in the 
reprint. F. D. 


pays HATH SepremBer” §. iii. 
245, 475).—In G. H. Northall’s ‘ English Folk- 
Rhymes’ (p. 530), an earlier version of the rhyme 
than that quoted by Mr. F, Apams is given. It 
is stated to be from ‘‘a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (? 1555) and may be a year or two earlier 
Thirty daies hath September, 

Aprill, June, and November, 
Februarie twenty and eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirtie and one. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Zeran Corsurn (8% S. iv. 29).—In Kirby’s 


ted | ‘ Wonderful Museum,’ vol. iv. pp. 111-19, there is 


an interesting account of this person, with a por- 
trait at the age of eight years. From this account 
he was born at Cabut, in Vermont, U.S., Sept. 1, 
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1804. He was brought to England May 12, 1812, 
where, at the Exhibition Rooms, Spring Gardens, 
London, he showed his wonderful powers of cal- 
culation. An attempt was made to procure suffi- 
cient funds to enable him to have a suitable 
education; but this seems in some measure to 
have failed, and it was eventually undertaken by 
Mr. Bonnycastle, an eminent mathematician. 
Jas. B. Morris. 


I remember Zerah (or, as he then wrote his 
name, Zarah) Colburn, who was in the same form 
with me at Westminster School. He was a red- 
haired boy, and rather dull; but he had the good 
sense to pretend that he had entirely lost his 
arithmetic powers, otherwise he would have had 
no peace. He did not stay long at the school. 

J. Carrick Moore, 


Mention is made of this calculator, as also of 
Jedidiah Buxton, George Parker Bidder, and their 
little ways, in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 19. 

W. F. Watter. 

Square iv. 7).—Ex- 
tract from a letter, dated London, Aug. 14, 1832, 
from Macaulay to his sisters Hannah and Mar- 
garet :— 

“This tattle is worth nothing, except to show how 
much the people whose names will fill the history of our 
times resemble, in all essential matters, the quiet folks 
who live in Mecklenburgh Square and Brunswick 
Square.” 

Vide Trevelyan’s ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Mac- 
aulay ’ (second edition), vol. i. p. 274. 
GuaLTERULUS. 


Rev. Wa. Kyowter, LL.D. (1699-1774), 
Divixe (8 ii. 186).—Mary Dalton was a 
daughter of the Rev. D’Arcy Dalton, of York, and 
niece to Sir Charles Dalton. Mr. Hipwett men- 
tions that this was Dr. Knowler’s first marriage. 
Was he married a second time? The Gentleman’s 
Magazine gives as follows: “ Nov. 11, 1790. At 
Chipping Warden, Mrs. Knowler, relict of the 
Rev. Dr. Knowler, of Bodington, co. Northamp- 
ton.” Was this a second wife ? (See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 
24 §. xii.) KNow.er. 


“Weovixe Kyire” (8" §. iii, 449; iv. 17).— 
Any statement made by your valued correspondent 
Mr. E. H. Cotemay commands respectful atten- 
tion. May I venture, however, to ask why he 
speaks of the “knightly” anelace? This epithet 
would seem to imply that the use of the anelace 
was confined to the knightly order ; and we know 
that the name is sometimes applied to what is 
more generally known as the misericorde ; but it is 
certain that the anelace was frequently, if not 
commonly, worn by burghers or civilians. 

H., T. G. 


In the Shakspearian Museum at Stratford-on- 
Avon is preserved a case containing wedding 


knives, as illustrative of the passage in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’; yet it is difficult to see why such a 
present should have been given upon such an 
occasion, as it is supposed to be unlucky to give any 
one a knife. The Rev. Samuel Bishop, M.A., head 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School (1783-1795), 
wrote the following lines on the subject, on pre- 
senting a knife to his wife :— 
A knife, they eay, dear girl, cuts love. 
Mere modish love it may; 
For any tool of any kind 
Can separate what was never joined. 
The meaning of this seems rather puzzling. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Scnoot Macaziyes (7S. iv. 5, 110; v. 476; 
vi. 93, 214; xii. 75; 8” S. iv. 6).—A list of fifty- 
one school magazines wil] be found in Mitchell’s 
‘ Newspaper Press Directory,’ 1893, p. 45. 

Wma. Peer, 


“The Addiscombe Magazine, composed by the 
Gentlemen Cadets of the H.E.LC. Military Col- 
lege, Addiscombe,” was commenced February, 
1846, and was printed and published by John 
Gray, Croydon. The lithographed frontispiece, 
vol. i., has a view of the governor’s mansion, with 
groups of cadets on the lawn, surmounted by a 
military trophy, drawn by R. H. Sankey, a gentle- 
man cadet, who gained the first prize for military 
drawing at college, and is now Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard Hieram Sankey, K.C.B., retired R.E. 

F. Brooxkspayk GARNETT. 

4, Argyll Road, Kensington. 


Restpence or Mas. Sippons PappINeTon 
(8 S. iii. 267, 396, 469 ; iv. 52).—My authority 
for identifying Westbourne Farm with Desborough 
Lodge was Robins, who had resided for fifteen 
years in Paddington when he wrote his book* on 
the parish, and was evidently familiar with its 
traditions, This period of fifteen years included 
the time that Charles Mathews and Madame 
Vestris were occupants of Desborough Lodge. 
Westbourne Farm, if identical with Desborough 
Lodge, was, as pointed out by Mr. W. F. Watter, 
at some little distance from the Edgware Road, but 
all the authorities are agreed that it was at West- 
bourne Green, near the site of the present Lock 
Hospital, and the position in which I have located 
it is entirely confirmed by the recollection of Mr. 
Wyatt Parwortn, who states that it lay a little 
off the Harrow Road on the east side (i.¢., the 
right-hand side to one proceeding to Harrow) on 
the south of the canal. This exactly describes the 
site of Desborough Street at the present day. The 
inscription beneath the woodcut in ‘Old and New 
London’ is incorrect, as Mrs. Siddons was cer- 


* ‘Paddington, Past and Present,’ n.d. (1853), Pre- 


face, p, ¥. 
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tainly not living at Paddington in 1800. At that 
date she resided at No. 49, Great Marlborough 
Street, and she did not remove to Paddington till 
April, 1805. In the Crace Collection, in the 
British Museum, is a view of ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons’s 
Cottage at Westbourne Green,” which, according 
to the catalogue, was lithographed in 1820 from a 
drawing by Harriot Goldsmith. It differs materi- 
ally from the print in ‘Old and New London,’ for 
which no authority is given by Mr. Walford. 
With reference to Mr. Papwortn’s statement 
that the date of Gutch’s map should be 1838, not 
1828, I may observe that Gutch drew several plans 
of Paddington. One is dated 1823, another 1838. 
They will be found in the Crace Collection (Port- 
folio xiv, Nos. 5, 6, 7). W. F, Pripgavx. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXXV. MacCarweil—Maltby. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Tue latest volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy ’ is, in one respect, unique in the series. Begin- 

ning with the Macs, it is almost wholly occupied with 

Scotsmen. Two hundred and eighty-eight pages are 

occupied with names beginning with Mac, and though a 

few of these are Irishmen, the vast majority is Scotch. 

A few Madans, Maddens, and Maddoxes then come, 

and with Magees and Maguires we are again among 

Irishmen, who once more yield to Maitlands and Mal- 

colms. Not one tenth of the volume is assigned to Eng- 

lishmen, In no way, of course, does this fact detract 
from the value or the interest. Sufficiently romantic 
are not a few of the lives, notably those of Rob Roy 

Macgregor), Macdonald of Glencoe, and Flora Mac- 

onald, With Prof. Laughton still looking after the 

seamen, of whom there are very many, Dr. Norman 

Moore answering for the doctors, and Mr. Thomas Bayne 

for the poets, the same high standpoint of excellence is 

maintained. The most picturesque lives among the 

Scotsmen are written by Mr. T. F. Henderson. A result 

of this state of affairs is that many eminent contributors 

= in very infrequent appearances, The editor himeelf 

but three or four articles, as conspicuous for brevity 
as for value. His most important contribution is the 
life of Edmund Malone, whom Mr. Lee regards as rather 

a literary antiquary than a literary critic. His services 

to our knowledge of Shakspeare are acknowledged, but 

his defective ear deprived of value his textual emenda- 
tions, and his “intellect lacked the alertness character- 
istic of Steevens or Gifford.” Another admirable paper 
is that on Thomas Malory, of the ‘Morte Arthur,’ 
in which, of course, Ascham’s fierce and ill-natured 
arraignment of the immorality of the book is quoted. 

To the account of Sir Henry James Sumner Maine we 

find, as was to be expected, the initials of Mr. Leslie 

Stephen, who bears witness we may assume to be per- 

sonal to the sweetness of Maine’s temper and the tender- 

ness of his nature. Dr. Garnett supplies a particularly 
excellent account of Sir Frederick Madden. Maclise’s 
fine career is depicted by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Mr. 

Russell Barker is very slightly represented in the present 

volume, to which, however, Mr. J. M. Rigg sends many 

important contributions, Mr. Francis Espinasse supplies 


Feeling,’ the life of the bishop of the same name being 

y Pr tor Venabl Mr. Baily Saunders writes 
judiciously on James Macpherson, the “ alleged trans- 
lator of the Ossianic ie_™ Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. 
Thompson Cooper, Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, Dr. Gilbert, Mr. 
J. P. Anderson, Mr. J, M. Gray, the Rev. William Hunt, 
and Dr, Augustus Jessopp are fairly represented, 


The Essays of a Done into English by John 
Florio, Anno 1603. With an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. The Third Book. (Nutt.) 

Tue third volume of the reprint of Florio’s Montaigne 

completing the book, has now appeared. The beauty o 

the get-up of these volumes commends them to the 

bibliophile, while to the student of Shakspeare the 
possession of a Florio is almost as indispensable as that 
of Painter's ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ which we owe to the 
same spirited and artistic publisher. If this series of 
reprints of the great translations of Tudor times, which 
formed our noble English language, meet with the favour 
it deserves we shall have a translation of North’s 

‘ Plutarch,’ the one other volume for which the Shak- 

spearian scholar is longing. Underdowne’s ‘ Zthiopian 

History of Heliodorus ’ and ~ Golden Asse of 

Apuleius’ are already promised. These works, the series 

of which is edited by Mr. W. E, Henley, are to be pub- 

lished as they exist, with no attempt to correct errors or 
improve texts. We wish this spirited attempt all success. 

Our own indebtedness to the man who has given us the 

books named, the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and the like, is not 

easily expressed. In this case, moreover, gratitude takes 
the pleasurable, if customary, form of a lively sense of 
favours to come. 


Schiller’s William Tell. Translated, with an Introdue- 
tion and Notes, by Major-General Patrick Maxwell, 
(Walter Scott.) 

GENERAL Maxwe t's translation of Schiller’s famous 
dramatization of the history of Switzerland is a worthy 
companion to bis ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ to which we have 
already drawn attention, It is executed in the same 
vigorous and fluent verse, has a no lees interesting and 
important introduction and no less useful notes, To the 
echolar and the general reader these volumes alike com- 
mend themselves. 


The Trinity House of Deptford Strond. Written and 
Illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 

Mr. Barrett's work is one of considerable research 
among papers which have hitherto been little, if at all, 
used by those who could turn them to good account. 
The Trinity House hus for more than two centuries 
been a body of such great importance that we cannot 
but wonder that it has been left to Mr. Barrett to 
popularize its history. Such, however, has been the 
case, although there have been two or three books 
printed aforetime dealing in a dull and heavy manner 
with the subject. As Mr. Barrett truly says, “ The early 
history of the Trinity House is an integral portion of the 
history of the English navy.” In the present state of 
hopeless ignorance in which so many of us are content 
to remain about everything concerning the history of the 
fleets which from the days of the Armada have guarded 
our shores, we cannot speak too highly of the author for 
having produced a sketch which is in so many ways 
admirable. 

The Trinity Houee, like the British monarchy itself, 

has arisen from very small beginnings. Early in the 

reign of Henry VIII. a guild was incorporated, havin 

ite head-quarters in Deptford Church, under the title o 

the Guild of the Holy Trinity and St, Clement, whose 


the life of Henry Mackenzie, the author of ‘ The Man of 


object was the reformation of the navy. By what good 
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fortune it came to pass that this useful foundation was 


Reformation we do not clearly understand. As Mr. 


Barrett 
Edward VI. destroyed the guilds—‘“ that mighty fabric 


down through the Middle Ages until the reign of 
not swept away during the storms consequent on the | George IV., should be left without an historian. 


The Dymokes, like some other families of mark in 


ints out, when the ministers of the boy-king | Plantagenet and Tudor times, have continued to exist to 
the present day, but have taken little part in making 


of charitable institutions which had endured for ages,” | contemporary history. We may regret this, but it is 
as he describes them—the Guild of the Holy Trinity at | natural that the new men, with the advantages of 
Deptford was one of the few that escaped destruction. | recently organized wealth, should in public matters 
It was, indeed, permitted, as it would seem, to retain in | take the place of the country squires of old lineage. 


some degree ite old religious character under new con- 
ditions, for the office 


away until 1604. 


j habit of connecting the Trinity House | banke marrying a Frances Dymoke. 
Voorn "chart persons ancestors of Sir Windebanke who be- 


came Secretary of State to Charles I. in 1632, and was 
father of that Francis Windebanke who was shot at 
Oxford in 1645 for surrendering Biechingdon House ? 


almost solely with lighthouses and works of charity, but 
in earlier days its functions were far wider. The 
brethren of the Trinity House were during the Stuart 
times an advising board or committee, consulted by the 


Mr. Lodge has printed the Dymoke entries in the 


guild-chaplain was not swept | Scrivelsby parish registers, which extend from 1562 to 
1807, Among these we find in 1566 a Thomas Winde- 


Were these 


Crown not only as to the building of vessels for the navy, | It does not seem improbable, though proof is at present 
but on almost every possible question relating to sea- wanting. 
faring concerns. Establishing lighthouses and lightships Heroes of the Nations.—Nap rn 


was no doubt their chief duty, and nobly did they do 
battle for upwards of two hundred years against eelfish- 


and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. 
By William Connor Morris, (Putnam's Sons.) 


nees, It the We must confess to thinking that this book is rather 
to say that by art ~ ng ey due to ‘ie lon heavy reading. Napoleon is one of the most interesting 
lights whic on af the = fal bod wy AE stent figures in modern times, but Mr. Morris has failed to 
continued action of this useful body. - make his account of his hero as interesting as we might 


matter with which they had to deal was the suppression 
of piracy. Very few of our historians bave pointed out 


have expected it to be, In the preface the author calls 
the attention of the general reader to Alison’s ‘ History,’ 


the extent of the evil inflicted by these sea-thieves. which, “if deficient j a ; 
M = came from Moslem ports Medi- in artistic skill and arrangement, is 
any of the e f the Moslem ports of the Medi a most useful repertory of accumulated facts,” When 


terranean, of which Salee was the chief; but the Dun- 


the general reader acquires a taste for Alison he will 


kirk pirates were quite as cruel, and on land, at least, dentition te ta @ : . 
- hd : hs i position to appreciate Mr. Morris, 
inflicted as much estheir M brethren The monograph is beautifully printed on excellent paper, 


in iniquity. 

Mr. Barrett on two occasions mentions William Rains- 
borough (he spelt bis name Rainborowe), one of the 
brethren of the Trinity House, who in 1638 “ was the 
first to sign the consent of seafaring men to the deduc- 
tion from their pay...... in order to found a relief fund.” 
This person was remarkable in several ways. Lord 
Clarendon considered him to be “an eminent commander 
at sea.” He probably received this complimentary 
notice from having commanded an English fleet against 
Salee in 1637. His action there seems to have been a 
brilliant one, for Charles proposed to knight him, and 
on his declining the honour presented him with a gold 
chain and medal valued at 300/. There is a pamphlet 
published the same year by a certain John Dunton, to 
which is annexed a list of the Christian captives whom 
he delivered and the places where they had dwelt, 


Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions. With some 
Account of the Marmion and Dymoke Families, By 
the Rev. Samuel Lodge. (Stock.) 

We had hoped that this work would have filled up a 

blank in the antiquarian literature of Lincolnshire, but 

we are bound to say that it bas not doneso. Mr. Lodge 
has written a pleasant gossiping book about Scrivelsby, 
where he has found much to tell regarding the office of 
champion; but he bas not given his readers anything 
approaching to a detailed account of the races of 

armion and Dymoke. We are quite willing to concede 
that the genealogist, like the poet, is born, not made, 
and cannot think of blaming Mr. Lodge for not possess- 

ing a faculty which, as is admitted on all hands, is a 

very rare gift; but we are none the less sorry thata book 

relating to Scrivelsby should have appeared which does 
not contain those minute details which the antiquary 
longs for. When we think of the many excellent famil 

histories which have appeared of late years in England, 

Scotland, and the United States we are sorry races 


and profusely illustrated with maps and poriraite. 


Messrs. Biapes, East & Buapes will publish ‘ Modern 
History of the City of London : a Pictorial and Descrip- 
tive Record of Municipal and Social Progress during the 
last Hundred and Fifty Years,’ by Charles Welch, F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London, with 
illustrations by Philip Norman, F.S,A. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake te answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr, 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

Hunt (“Gipsy-lore”).—This is not new. See the 
Indexes to‘ N. & Q.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


which have been intimately connected with our history, 
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FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold ; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec: | 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is at a standstill, Here comes in 
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tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 

uestion and the replies are inserted without the 
Sowing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of LINTERME DIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L. INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, l5s,; Six 
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